






































GRIZZLY IS NUMBER ONE! 



If you have ever wondered, like a lot of our competitors, why we have established ourselves 
as the largest mail-order wood-working machinery dealers in the U.S.A., then 

• Honest, across-the-board dealings. 

• High quality merchandise at the lowest possible prices. 

• Tested, quality motors and switches on all machinery. 

• Constant monitoring of quality, both overseas and locally. 

• Huge stock of merchandise at our 2 large warehouses. 

• Same day shipping on 95% of the orders. 

• Large quantities imported directly from the factories 
and sold directly to the end users. 

• Large inventory of parts with qualified service personnel at both I 

• And last, but not least, courteous operators who always treat you with the respect you deserve, 
making shopping at Grizzly a pleasure! 


If you have bought from us before, you will recognize the above points, but if you haven’t 
tried us then we’re all losing out. Our past customers make our best references! 


INSPECTION DURING ASSEMBLY 



TESTING MOTORS BEFORE INSTALLATION 



EXPECT EXCELLENCE! 




Our full color catalog (also the best in the industry) is FREE — cali us. 


West of the Mississippi contact: 
P.O. Box 2069 
Bellingham, WA 98227 
(206) 647-0801 



IMPORTS. INC. 


East of the Mississippi contact: 
2406 Reach Road 
Williamsport, PA 17701 
(717) 326-3806 
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Clear Cuts 

Boy did we ever mess up! Believe me, the faces around here are sure red, and 
it’s not just from the cold! 

As many of you noticed, there w^as a serious error in last issue's cover story 
“Build a Box of Dominoes” by Hugh Foster. I am truly sorry if anyone wasted 
any wood trying to make this project according to the infonnation we presented 
in the article. 

The mistake we made was that we forgot to put a headline across the whole 
page that read, “How Many Things Can You Find Wrong With This Article?" 

You've seen those puzzles in children’s magazines where they have people 
wearing flower pots on their heads and riding bicycles with square wheels. The 
challenge is to see how many things you can find wrong with the picture. Well, 
that was the idea behind our domino project - we Just forgot to tell you. 

Several readers seemed to catch on anyway and sent in their lists, along with 
suggestions about how to change the article so that you could actually build the 
project if you wanted to. 

Everyone who wrote in caught the fact that if you make the full sequence of 
dominoes from double zero to double nine, youM I have 55 dominoes instead of 
the 40 that the box was designed for. (The author tells me he designed the box 
for 40 and Just stopped drilling holes when he had that many.) However, there 
were other mistakes that some readers caught and others didn't. Jack Brown of 
Rancho Mirage, California tried the hardest. He was the only one to note the 
misplaced an'ow in Figure 1 that refers to a rabbet but points to the cutoff line 
for separating the lid. He also suggests that the rabbet should be 1 / 4 " deep 
X 1/2” wide instead of 1/4" wide X 1 / 2 "' deep. He’d be right if the rabbet were to 
be cut on a table saw; but since we were routing it with the box already 
assembled, this does not actually count as a mistake. He also felt that a 3/8" 
Forstner bit was not suitable for 3/8" dowels, but we’re going to have to disqualify 
that one, too. Anytime you want dow^el stock to fit a certain size hole, you should 
drill a hole in a piece of hardwood with the bit you’re going to use and drive the 
dowel stock through the piece so it will be properly sized. Nice try though. Jack. 

Earl Dickson of San Diego, 

California had the most correct 
answers; he even caught the dis¬ 
crepancies in the drilling pattern 
for the two’s and three’s between 
Figure 3 and the cover photo (di¬ 
agonal vs. horizontal). He also 
provided this cutting list that gives 
workable dimensions (I promise) 
for a box that wi 11 hold fi ve rows of 
eleven dominoes. His box is con¬ 
structed by rabbeting all around 
the top and bottom (C) and Just the 
ends of the sides (A). 

L/nfortunately, none of the 
people who wrote in complained about the missing circled letters in Figure 1 for 
identifying the pieces, or the missing piece names in the cutting list. Since no one 
caught all the errors, we can’t award the prize which was to have been round-trip 
airfare to the offices of Popular Woodworking and the chance to flog the editor. 


Corrected Box of Dominoes 

Cutting List 

Qty 
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Quick installation 
on General, Rock¬ 
well/Delta, Pow- 
erxncrtic, Crafts¬ 
man and most 
other sows 




The necessity of 
always hoviag to 
measure from the 
sow blade to the 
fence has been 
eliminated 


Like any other precision tool, 
a saw fence is an investment. And when it 
comes to choosing investments, cheaper 
isn't better. Better is better. So T-Slot 
owners rightfully count themselves among 
the ranks of perfectionists who have high 
standards and are willing to pay a bit more 
to maintain them. A better saw fence... and 
a more accurate one. The Excalibur T-Slot 
saw fence will convert your table saw 
into a precison wood-cutting machine. 




Ripping of large 
stock is quickly 
accomplished 




Built-in scale and 
adjustable half- 
hairline cursor for 
precise cuts every 
time 




Manufactured 
from high-quality 
materials 


^^ositive front and rear 
real locking 

l^osy parallelism ad¬ 
justment 

^^fficient reassembly 
for ripping to nght or 
left of sow blade — 
plus many more ex¬ 
citing features, in¬ 
cluding the Ultimate 
Guarantee. 


When choosing 
investments, 


EXCALIBUR 
MACHINE & TOOL 
COMPANY 

U. S. A. 

210 Eighth St. South, 
Lewiston, NY 14092 

Toll Free: 1-800-387-9789 

CANADA 

3241 Kennedy Rd., #7 
Scarborough, Ont. MIV 2J9 




(416)291-8190 


For the name of your nearest Dealer, please Phone 1‘■800-387-9789 









Popular Woodworking welcomes 
your comments, pro or con, about 
articles we publish. Send your letters 
to: Editor. Popular Woodworking, 
1300 Galaxy Way, Concord, CA 
94520, Letters may he edited for 
publication. 


Amazing Origins 

In the article “The Amazing Folding 
Stool” (February/March 1987) the author 
mentioned that he didn’t know where the 
design originated. I thought you might 
like to know that the design is from China. 
Stools [ike this can be purchased in any of 
the Chinese Merchandise Emporiums in 
Hong Kong for about $3.00 each. Almost 
every home in Hong Kong has one or 
more of these stools, as they are very 
useful where space is at a premium. 

Rupert Bond 
San Francisco, CA 

Toolbox Questions 

I enjoyed “The Joiner’s Toolbox” 
(August/September 1987), but I have a 
few questions. First, you didn’t say much 
about the front and back panels. 1 guess 
they are raised panels out of 1/2" stock, but 
the whole box is made from 1/2" stock, so 
how wide a groove did you make in the 
frame to accept the panel? Something 
must have been mighty thin ~ either the 
panel edge or the remaining stock in the 
frame. 

What holds the saws in place on the 
door? Is the panel saw a short version? My 
saws require at least 30" and your overall 
box length is 26". 

The sketch on page 33 shows the 
drawer runners to be 1/2" wide and 1/2" 
thick, but in the photo on page 31 the piece 
looks 2-1/2 to 3 times wider than it is thick. 

What method of Joining was used to 
attach the back panel, front panel and 
front to the carcase? A mention of the 
wood species you used would have been 
helpful; it looks like Philippine mahog¬ 
any to me. 

I, for one, would have appreciated 
more accurate and detailed drawings and 
descriptions and less anecdotes about Mr. 
L. 

Stephen Cox 
Missoula, MT 


The author replies: Regarding the 
front and back panels: The frames are, in 
fact, 1/2" stock, but the panel is not a raised 
panel, only 1/4" plywood. Yes, the chan¬ 
nel only leaves 1/8" offrame on either side 
which is thin, but the wood that I used is 
doussie (see Issue #20, August/Septem¬ 
ber 1984), a very durable exotic hard¬ 
wood. Even so, any good grade hardwood 
would work as well, as long as one is 
careful not to rupture the integrity of the 
channel during construction. After eight 



years of falling off the back of a pickup, of 
being rained upon and dropped, my box is 
still sound. 

The saws were just resting on the top 
in the photo to show the traditional ar¬ 
rangement. I seldom use those saws as I 
prefer a Japanese-style combination saw 
that mounts in a cradle against the back of 
the open area in the bottom of the box. 
Traditionally, however, the saws were 
mounted in the lid and secured with a 
pivoting hold-down through the handle 
(see illustration above).The blade was se¬ 
cured by a piece of wood that is kerfed to 
accept it. 

The thickness of the drawer runners 
is, in fact, 1/2". Apparently the photo is a 
little distorted. 1/2" is really all that is 
required. 

To join the front and back panels to 
the box I simply relied on a glue joint. I 
would recommend, however, that if you 
are likely to have your box outdoors, you 


should use a plastic resin glue. The added 
moisture-resistance is worth the addi¬ 
tional effort. 

J. Petrovich 
Salinas, CA 

Elm Quarantine 

As an amateur woodworker, I was 
intrigued by your recent article “Elm; 
America’s Forgotten Wood” (October/ 
November 1987). However, as the man¬ 
ager of California’s Dutch Elm Disease 
(DED) Project, I found the article mis¬ 
leading. 

The article gives the impression that 
it’s acceptable to salvage elm wood. I 
suspect the author lives in the midwest or 
in eastern states where DED has nearly 
run its course and state and local quaran¬ 
tines have been dropped. 

Although it may be legal to salvage 
elm wood in some states, California state 
regulations pertaining to the DED quar¬ 
antine prohibit this practice. These laws 
were enacted to reduce the spread of the 
disease within the state. The reader 
should be cautioned that various states 
and local quarantines and ordinances may 
apply. 

S You did correctly recommend re- 
I moving the bark from elm wood where it 
g is permissible to salvage elm material. In 
addition, your suggestion to coordinate 
with local road crews and tree experts is 
good. 

Bruce W. Hagen, Program Manager 
Dutch Elm Disease Project 
P.O. Box 820 
Santa Rosa, CA 95402-0820 


Frog’s WORKBENCH SPECIAL! 
Regular NOW $325 



these workbenches at cost to make room for a new 
shipment. All red beech construction, cured to 8% 
moisture content. Big size-72" x 15" working top 
with 6'/4" tool tray. Top thickness at front V/i”. Two 
vises with steel dogs. Reserve one today! Literature 
available. 

MASTERCARD & VISA Call (312) 648-1270 


FROG TOOL CO. Ltd., Dept. W1 
700 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, IL 60606 
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MAKE BEAUTIFUL RAISED PANEL DOORS . . . 
WITH YOUR ROUTER! 

Professional production quality bit makes it quick and easy 
to produce matching rails and stiles — the panel raising bit 
with ball bearing guide makes the raised panel perfect every 
time. 

Regular value over $180.^ 

SALE PRICE $79.“ FOR COMPLETE SET 

ORDER ITEM ^154 {Includes all bits shown) 




RAISED PANEL BIT 

SUPPLIED WITH 
BALL BEARING 
1/2" SHANK 
3-1/4" Large Diameter 


REVERSIBLE 
COMBINATION 
pc, RAIL and STILE BIT 


(For making matching rails and stiles in 
raised panel doors, etc.) 


1/2" Shank 



Works with stock from 



CARBIDE TIPPED — TWO FLUTE 
1/2 ' SHANK 

supplied with Ball Bearing 




To order by Master Charge or Visa Toll Free 
7 Day — 24 Hour Order Service, Call 


1 -800-533-9298 or send check to: 


MLCS, Ltd, P.O. Box 4053 P, Rydal, PA 19046 



ALL-IN-ONE... 

• Bar Clamp • Straight Edge 

• Fence • Power Tool Guide 


As a FENCE or GUIDE, it attaches ten times faster 
than ‘C’ clamping and won’t surface mar wood. As a 
BAR CLAMP, the unique low profile jaws enable you 
to clamp butt-jointed corners (down to V 2 " material) 
and also allow edge clamping. These clamps always 
lay flat for easy assembly set-ups. World’s fastest, 
most versatile bar clamp! 

TWO SIZES AVAILABLE: 

24" Grip.$22.95 

50" Grip (panel size).$32.95 

ORDER TOLL-FREE! 

1 800 428-3809 (Inside California) 

1 800 228-1806 (Outside California) 



CROSS CUniNG 
GUIDE (no “C" clomps) 


Master Card, Visa, Check or Money Order. In California, add 6% sales tax. 


WE PAY FREIGHT within Continental U.S.A. 



odman 


RODMAN & COMPANY.,INC. 


965 W. VENICE BLVD. 
LOS ANGELES, CA 90015 


20" PLANER 


3/4 H.P. SHAPER 3 H.P. SHAPER 



• Large 20" x 8" capacity 

• 4 Blade ball bearing cutlerhead 

• 2 Automatic feeds -16 & 20 FPM 

• 3 HP. single phase 220V motor 

• Table size is 26" x 20" and is 
precision ground cast iron. 

• Dust hood and extension rollers 
are standard equipment. 

• Weighs a hefty 950 lbs. 

Regularly $1295.00 

MODEL G1033 
ONLY $1>f7S.OOJ 

EAST OF THE MISSISSIPPI CONTACT: 

2406 REACH ROAD, WILLIAMSPORT, PA 17701 
PHONE (717) 326-3806 


MODEL G1024 SHAPER 

% HP Motor Va" Spindle, 
Weighs 150 lbs. 

Regularly $245.00 

SALE $225.00; 



^ IMPORTS, INC. 


CAU. Oft WRITE FOR 
FREE FULL-COLOR CAMLOG 

Prices Are FOB WilliamsporL PA oe Bellingham, WA 



• 3 Interchangeable spindles; 

IT 3/ 4" and 1/2^' 

• Powerful 3 H P. 220V single phase motor 

• 2 Spindle speeds, 7000 10,000 RPM 

• Table size is 29^6" x 28 and is precision 
ground cast iron. 

• Spindle travel is 3" 

• Floor to table height is 34" 

• Weighs a husky 500 ibs. 

MODEL G1026 
ONLY saso.oof 

WEST OF THE MISSISSIPPI CONTACT: 

P.O. sox 2069, BELUNGHAM, WA 9822? 
PHONE |206) 647-0801 
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MULTI-FORM MOLDING MAKER i^159 

MAKES 
BEAUTIFUL 
LARGE AND 
SMALL 
MOLDINGS 



ThJ5 carbide ripped bit 
will produce flOMfis of 
difr&rent profiles m 
one P0S9 (cteperds on 
Size fli stock). 

Wuh two or more 
passes, rhe 
possibiB jjaiternis 
are almosi unlimited. 


Simply adjust Ifie 

deptti of cut and 

position of the fence 

and create beautiful 

Jarge or small modelings 

Any portion of tbe Bit can be 

used to achieve the desired eff-ecf 

For use in rpuler table. 

• If?" Shank 

• Two Piute 

• Tungsten Carbide Tips 

• Production quality 

• Supplied with ball bearings 

• We pay shippsng 


The profiles shown are just < 
few of the almost unlimited 
possibilities. 


To order by Master Charge or Visa Toll Free 
7 Day — 24 Hour Order Service, Call 

1-800-533-9298 or send check to; 

MLCS, Ltd., P.O. Box 4053 P, Rydal, PA 19046 



Pneumatic Drum/Brush Head Sander 

Eliminate Tedious Hand Sanding! 


Sand irregular 
surfaces without loss 
of shape or detail. 


Our nationwide 
dealer network 
serves you. To 
order, call Toll-Free 
1-800-521-2318 for 
your nearest dealer 
or a Free brochure. 


Model No. D8-612 

Made in U S A. 


Pneumatic sanding drum. Available in five 
diameters, 2" to 8”. Operator-regulated inflated drum 
conforms abrasive sleeve to contoured work. 

Cut Costs—Boost Production- 
On Moldings, Furnilure And Intricate Carvings! 

Case-hardened steel shaft mounted on McGill 
self-aligning, flanged ball bearings. Cast zinc 
pneumatic drums. Ultra-reliable 3/4 H.R Baldor 
single phase, capacitor-start motor, one of the 
finest industrial motors available. Optional stand 
lets you vi/ork at comfortable bench height. 
Fabricated of heavy gauge steel. 


Scutd-IRtCe MANUFACTURING CO. 
321 N. JUSTINE ST. ■ CHICAGO. IL 60607 



IMPORTS, INC. 


NOTHING BUT EXCELLENCE! 


MITER TRIMMER 


DOWELLING JIG 





This incredible mitef-tfimmer has got 
razor-sharp blades and produces glass-like 
smooth cuts. Best results are achieved when 
the rough cut is made by hand or on a different 
saw and the finish cut is trimmed on this unit. 

Ail cast-iron construction! Don't let the low price 
fool you - this is a quality unit. 



You’ve read 
about it, youVe 
heard about it - 

THIS IS ONE 
DYNAMITE JIG! 


Regularly H9.95 


MODEL G1690 

ONLY 5119.95 PREPAID TO YOU! 


MODEL G1662 

ONLY 539.95 PREPAID TO YOU! 








RAISED PANEL ROUTER BITS 


25^ - 1 DIA. 

A very popular bit. 
f>MODEL G1589 'A' Shank 
orMODELGl590 Va* Shank 

ONLY 519.95 PREPAID TO YOU 


j. 35^ - 1 3/16" DIA. 
Another Winner! 
MODEL G1591 Shank 
OR MODEL G1592 Vb' Shank 

ONLY 514.95 PREPAID TO YOU 


OGEE FILLET - 2 5/8" DIA, 

The most sought-after raised 
panel bit, available only 
in shank. 

MODEL G1588-ONLY 522.95 PREPAID TO YOU 


DOUBLE TONGUE & GROOVE 
LOCK MITER 

' ^ An instant hit when 

introduced this summer. 
Available only in Vs" shank. 

MODEL G1679-ONLY *34.95 PREPAID TO YOU 


REVERSIBLE STILE & RAIL ASSEMBLY 


VERY NICE 
RESULTS 

MODEL G1629 Va" SHANK - ONLY *37.50 PREPAID TO YOU 
MODEL G1612 W SHANK - ONLY *37.50 PREPAID TO YOU 


We also stock a large variety of shaper cutters at super low prices - call for FREE catalog 



EAST OF THE MISSISSIPPI; 

2406 REACH ROAD 
WILLIAMSPORT. PA 17701 
(717) 326-3806 several lines. 


WEST OF THE MISSISSIPPI: 

PO. BOX 2069 
BELLINGHAM, WA 98227 
(206) 647-0801 several lines. 
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THE ORIGINAL 



SWISS 

PRECISION 

ENGINEERING 



IDEAL FOR 
ALL YOUR 
WORKSHOP 
NEEDS! 


Professional Contractors and 
Industrial Users throughout 
Europe and the U.S.A. attest to the 
reliable serviceability of this Zyliss System. 
Weighing only 10 lbs., and completely 
portable, the Zyliss does not require bolting, 
and allows full use of your workbench; 
quickly and easily removed when not in use, 


it’s the only tool you can use absolutely 
anywhere . . . bench, sawhorse, backyard 
fence, etc. It is completely stable and totally 
secure as any bolted bench-vise. Precision 
made from rustproof hardened alloy and 
unconditionally guaranteed against 
breakage, the Zyliss acts as a second pair of 
hands, keeping yours free to do the job. 







Clark 
notional 
Product/, inc. 


49.95 


984 Amelia Avenue, 
SAN DIMAS, CA 91773: 
(714) 592-2016 















Book Reviows* —-— 

by Hugh Foster Some Notable Books from TAB 


Master Handbook of Woodworking Techniques and 
Projects, Second Edition by Percy W. Blandford (TAB Books, 
Inc., Blue Ridge Summit, PA 17214, ©1987) 361 pp., paper¬ 
back, $15.95 

This book about traditional cabinetmaking recognizes, ^‘It 
is unlikely that many cabinetmakers using traditional methods 
could now find enough customers able to pay fair prices for their 
work and provide them with a living....The continuation of the 
skills of fine cabinetmaking must depend on amateurs who 
pursue their craft for the love of it and do not have to relate man¬ 
hours to income." He goes on to suggest that too many home 
shops are inferior copies of production shops, and that many 
amateur craftsmen might be more satisfied if they made more 
things that could not be mass-produced. People aiming to be 
skilled at our craft should have a thorough mastery of hand tools. 

Many photos and uncluttered line drawings add to the text 
in which Blandford discusses hand and power tools with great 
clarity.Even sharpening is discussed clearly here. We get some 
clues about how to improvise around tools we don T yet own, and 
safety is stressed. Further chapters go on to treat joints - what’s 
different here is that the joints are shown in relationship to one 
another so we can see how and why they work. Enough examples 
are given in the process of describing the many projects that the 
careful reader will come to remember and understand the inter¬ 
relationships and be able to apply them intelligently. 

After showing a fair variety of woodworking projects, each 
illustrating fundamentals of design, Blandford goes on to dis¬ 
cuss the process of design, the reasons for adhering to tradition 
(simply put, over the years, people have found that these meth¬ 
ods work!), and ways to simplify drawing so that even someone 
like me might have a chance to accomplish it. 

Sometimes in the past I have found Blandford's work to be 
superficial, but this one is far superior to most of his earlier 
work. 1 can recommend this book to the attention of at least 
novice woodworkers without reservation. 

The Portable Router Book by R. J. DeCristoforo (TAB 
Books, Inc., ©1987) 343 pp., paperback, $14.95 

I knew this was my kind of book when the introduction said 
^'As many professionals as amateurs are hurt in workshops; 
expertise doesn’t guarantee safety. Obey the [safety] rules [in 
chapter 2|. ‘Thinking’ is your job. Even tools that can make 
some decisions for you electronically can’t tell whether they are 
confronting wood or a finger..." 

Chapter I offers a survey of routers that should help 
woodworkers who don't yet have one to wi.sely choose the router 
that will best meet your needs. Chapter 2’s topic is safety, and the 
advice is timely. I can’t tell whether this chapter has made me a 
better router user, but I do know that my attitude toward the tool 
sometimes crosse.s from respect into fear: it’s so loud; its cutter 
swirls so fast; and it doesn’t cut, it just pulverizes everything in 
its way. Rather than cut things freehand, DeCristoforo would 
Hugh Foster is cvi FjigUsh-teaching woodworker 
in Manitowoc, Wisconsin, 


have us use jigs and fixtures. He convinced me readily that it’s 
safer that way. 

I’d have gladly paid even more for the many useful jig plans 
that I find here. Besides the shopmade jigs, there are discussions 
of Porter-Cable’s MOR-TEN and the Leigh dovetail jig, to name 
but two of the commercial jigs. A section on router tables 
discusses commercial and shopmade varieties. One interesting 
chapter focuses on the use of the router while attached to the 
radial arm saw, which is far more than mere pin-routing. A 
closing chapter deals with interesting gadgets to accessorize 
your router: Sears Bowl Crafter, the Router Crafter, the Mill- 
Rout, the Router Recreator, the Edge Crafter, and the Dupli- 
Carver are all discussed; more information about each of these 
might be useful, but that information might, indeed, have 
doubled the size of this already large book. 

Eventually, an honest reviewer will have to compare this 
book to Patrick Spielman’s Router Handbook (reviewed here 
by Alan Marks in Issue #20, August/September 1984). Yes, 
there is some overlap, but there is enough difference that I’d call 
the two books complementary rather than competitive. 
Spielman’s has lived in my shop rather than in my bookcase for 
years; this book by DeCristoforo will be moving in “right next 
door." I’d hate to have to choose between them, and I suspect 
you’ll feel the same way about it. 

24 Router Projects by Percy W. Blandford (TAB Books, 
Inc., ©1987) 120 pp., paperback, $6.95 

Even if you don’t like al I the projects in this book, you have 
to admit the price is right. There are no instructions about how 
to use the router, but the book was originally intended as a 
companion piece to DeCristoforo’s The Portable Router Book, 
so it does a perfectly admirable job of fulfil ling its function. Even 
if you don’t feel you need DeCristoforo’s book, you may find 
these plans useful. I’d like more photos, but Blandford draws 
these projects so clearly you are sure to know at a glance which 
you’d like to build. There are enough good ones here that the 
$6.95 seems indeed a bargain, almost too good to be true. 

101 Kitchen Projects for the Woodworker by Percy W. 
Blandford (TAB Books, Inc., ©1987) 263 pp., paperback, 
$14.95 

There’s bound to be something here for your kitchen. 
Blandford’s writing is clear, if too often bland (sorry). He's an 
excellent artist; in a few cases his drawings are nearly photo¬ 
graphic, butoverall, I have to fault the book for its lack of photos. 
The only photo here is on the cover. That may be enough to sell 
the book, but where are the photos that sell the projects (some of 
which, I’m having to guess, are dandies)? Since it’s not possible 
to list the whole 101 projects here, I’ll list them by categories, as 
does the Table of Contents: Boards, Trays, Small Storage Items, 
Tools and Utensils, Racks, Tables, Chairs and Stools, Island 
Units, and Shelves. I find Blandford’s trays and chef’s table to 
be especially intriguing, but to turn the oft-heard phrase just one 
more time, “So many projects, so little time..." 
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Projects from Pine: 33 Plans for the Beginning Wood¬ 
worker by James A. Jacobson (TAB Books, Inc., ©1987) 177 
pp., paperback, $10.95 


The first sixth of this book (two chapters) is devoted to 
preliminaries: how to buy a board, how the equipment w^orks. 
etc. Tve seen this stuff told better, but I’ve also seen worse. 

There are projects for the kitchen, sewing room, and else¬ 
where around the house. Most of these patterns are nice, not too 
cute. They could lend themselves to mass production by profit- 
minded woodworkers almost as much as they’ll lend themselves 
to feelings of accomplishment in the novice. Despite the slow 
start, J like this book. 

A Master Carver’s Legacy: Essentials of Wood Carving 
Technique by Brieuc Bouche (TAB Books, Inc., ©1986) 164 
pp., hardback, $24.95 

Brieuc Bouche served his woodcarving apprenticeship in 
France from 1922-1925. Ever since then, he has carved and 
taught others to carve, amassing over 40 years of teaching 
experience in California alone. Confident that most people can 
learn to carve well enough to achieve deep and lasting satisfac¬ 
tion, Bouche presents the woodcarver’s equipment, graduated 
practices, thorough step-by-step instructions, and a great deal of 
encouragement. He even encourages us to go to the library and 
the bookstore to see how others have accomplished the same 
tasks. 

After the basic carving techniques are described and illus¬ 
trated. the book proceeds to seven graduated lessons. All seven 
are described in just over three typeset pages, followed by 40- 
some pages of photos that illustrate the steps so clearly that there 
is little chance of misunderstanding the directions. A third 
section of the book deals with special techniques needed for 
certain aspects of carving projects. 

Overall, the book is interesting and useful. To get its full 
benefit, you would have to read and reread, then try the 
hands-on exercises, then check those against the photos and 
drawings provided. By the time you had completed the 
book in this fashion, I’m confident that you would know 
how' to carve. 


Wood Moisture Meters 



Pocket-Size 
MINI 
LIGNO 

$110 

Only 


High quality moisture tester for the serious 
hobbyist orthe professional woodworker; 

. ■ MofSiure range 6-20%, indicates 1% steps 
\ ■ Battery safe on off swrtch between pins 
■ Portable with proteciive cap over pins 
\ ■ Rugged case in high impact plastic 
■ Handy shape for convenient use 
v ■ For lumber, veneer, fiberbrds. 
\ ■ PcKket-size; t‘'x?% "x5'4'' 

^ Call toll free 800-227-2105 

Free brochures on line of 
moisture meters (range 
4-30'^b, 4-60%) and acces¬ 
sories lo monitor air and 
kiln drying available. 


IrvH. Cese. 

Sdltenes. 
and Pins 
for arvJ 
MeasLKing Derfrih 
Also avmiibfe os 
Mini-l^no e. rangfl 
Mini-Ligno C with fljiiernial alednxle 


P O Box 30145fw T©l: SOO-227-2105 

Llgnomat USA Ltd. Porlland OR 97230 503-257-8957 


CARBIDE TIPPED ROUTER BITS 
PROFESSIONAL PRODUCTION QUALITY 


1000’s SOLD TO READERS OF FINE WOODWORKING 


BEST CUT 
BEST PRICE 


ITEM 

NO. 


DESCRIPTION 


LARGE 

CHAM. 


CUTTING 
LENGTH PRICE 




#01 

#02 

#03 


COVE 

1/4”R 
3/8” R 
1/2" R 


1/4” 

3/8" 

1 / 2 ” 


1" 

IVa” 

V/2" 


1 / 2 " 

9/16" 

5/8" 


$1300 

14.00 

15.00 




#04 

#05 

#06 


ROUND OVER 

1/4" R 
3/8" R 
1/2" R 


1/4" 

3/8" 

1 / 2 " 


1 " 

ly-i" 

11 / 2 " 


1 / 2 " 

5/8" 

3/4" 


15.00 

16.00 

19.00 




#07 

#08 


ROMAN OGEE 

5/32" R 
1/4" R 


5/32" 

1/4" 


1 V 4 " 
1 V2" 


15/32" 

3/4" 


18.00 

20.00 


#11 


#09 

#10 


3/8" 

RABBETING 


Deep 

3/8" 


1/8 ' (KERF) SLOT CUTTER 
IM" (KERF) SLOT CUTTER 


1 1 / 4 " 
11 / 4 " 


1 / 2 " 


1 / 8 " 

1/4” 


14.00 


14.00 

14.00 




#12 


45® CHAMFER 


45® 

Angle 


IV2" 


5/8" 


15.00 



#15 


RAISED PANEL 


20 ® 

Angle 


1-5/8’ 


1 / 2 " 


25.00 


0 


#35 

#36 

#37 


1/4” V Groove 90® 
3/8" V Groove 90® 
1/2" V Groove 90® 


1/4" 

3/8" 

1 / 2 " 


1/4" 

3/8" 

1 / 2 ” 


8.00 

9.00 

11.00 


a 


#16 

#17 

#18 


3/8" Dovetail 9® 
1/2" Dovetail 14® 
3/4" Dovetail 14® 


3/8 " 
1 / 2 ” 
3/4” 


3/8" 

1 / 2 " 

7/8" 


7.50 

8.50 
10.50 




CORE BOX (ROUND NOSE) 


#19 

#20 

#21 


3/8" Core Box 
1/2" Core Box 
3/4" (Dore Box 


3/16" 

1/4" 

3/8" 


3/8" 

1 / 2 " 

3/4" 


3/8" 

11/32" 

5/8" 


11.00 

14.00 

18.00 





#22 

#23 


GROOVE FORMING OGEE 

1/2" Grooving Ogee 
3/4” Grooving Ogee 


1 / 2 " 

3/4” 


3/8" 

7/16" 


16.50 

21.00 




#24 

#25 

#26 

#27 

#28 


1/4" Straight Bit 
5/16" Straight Bit 
3/8” Straight Bit 
1/2" Straight Bit 
3/4” Straight Bit 


1/4" 

5/16" 

3/8" 

1 / 2 ” 

3/4” 


3/4" 

1 " 

1 ’’ 

1 ' 
1 " 


7.00 

7.00 

7.00 

7.00 

10.50 


a 


Flush 

Trim 


#13 


1/2" FLUSH TRIM 


1 / 2 " 


#14 


3/8" KEY HOLE cuts 3/8' key hole for 

(This Brt only HSS} FLUSH MOUNTING 

picture frames, etc. 


8.50 


8.50 


WHEN ORDERING ANY THREE OR MORE, DEDUCT S1.00 EACH 

alL prices postage paid 


• Professional Production Quality • 1/2” Ball Bearing Pilot 
1/4" Dlanieter Shanks x IV 4 ” Long • One Piece Construction 
• Two Flute Thick High Quality Tungsten Carbide Tips 


To order by Master Charge or Visa Toll Free 
7 Day — 24 Hour Order Service Call 
1-800-533-9298 
or send check to: 

MLCS, BOX4053P Rydal, PA 19046 























































Videoseefie ~ 

by Alan Marks 

Woodworking with John Parko, 
©1986 by ROGA Enterprises, Inc., P.O. 
Box 2743, Cody, Wyoming 82414, 130 
minutes, $29.95 plus $3.00 shipping 

Quite an ambitious topic for two 

worth of video, you say? You may 
be disappointed to find you still haven’t 
mastered all aspects of woodworking 
after watching this tape. You will, how¬ 
ever, have learned how to build a frame- 
and-panel oak chest. This in itself seems 
like a great idea. To my knowledge no¬ 
body has done a video with instructions 
fordoing an individual project before, but 
that is essentially what this mistitled tape 
is about. 

Unfortunately, I have a recurring 
problem: I have a lot of fixed ideas about 
how things ought to be done and about 
proper procedures, efficiency, use of 
materials, machinery and such. I am at a 
real loss when someone else does things 
differently. And it behooves me to say 
that very little of what John Parko does on 
this tape reflects the practices taught to me 
in days of yore. Parko studied woodwork¬ 
ing at California State University at Long 
Beach and has a masters from the Univer¬ 
sity of Wyoming. He seems to be a pretty 
likeable guy. So why doesn’t he do things 
my way? 

Having established that important 
parallel, let me say that from time to time 
while watching John construct his proj¬ 
ect, I felt like leaping from my seat, grab¬ 
bing him and saying desperate things like, 
“No, John, not your fingers, use a brush 
for your glue!” or “Why on earth are you 
assembling your frames and panels with¬ 
out sanding them first?!” or “Don’t use a 
carpenter’s framing square for squaring 
up a cabinet!” Sometimes it was quite 
painful for me to endure. 

The tape opens with what was for me 
a tedious recitation of the ten steps to be 
followed in construction, together with 
the approximate time it should take for 
each step. 1 did think that including the 
time was a good, original idea. That way, 
someone building the chest in a series of 
evenings can get an inkling of how much 
time to set aside. 

Alan Marks is a cahinctmakcr from Pacific 
Grove, California, and a conirihutin^ editor 
to PW, 




In the cassette package, the publisher 
includes undimensioned front and side 
views of the chest, plus a cutting list and 
two details. This is not enough informa¬ 
tion, but for an additional two dollars and 
after perhaps a week’s wait, you can have 
a more detailed drawing. I recommend 
that any publisher doing a “How To Build 
an XYZ” video should consider a more 
detailed drawing an essential part of the 
video and include it in the purchase price. 
If you can’t fit a drawing of that size in the 
cassette box, include a postage-paid card 
so the purchaser can send you an address 
to which a drawing can be sent, free of 
charge. 

I think this tape could benefit from a 
little reworking. There are many possi¬ 
bilities for tribulation and heartbreak that 
have not been pointed out. As it stands, 1 
am afraid to recommend it to beginners 
because it could be hazardous to their 
enthusiasm, perhaps even fatal. Ad¬ 
vanced woodworkers may well thumb 
their noses at some of the procedures 
outlined. I think it’s a valiant first stab at 
something new, and 1 can imagine some¬ 
one marketing full sets of plans plus vid¬ 
eos and being very successful at it. 

The Maine Art of Refinishing with 
Beau Belajonas, ©1985 by Pro-Fax, Inc., 
P.O. Box 2210, Twin City Plaza, Cambr¬ 
idge, MA 02141,90 minutes, $59.99 plus 
$3 shipping 

The start-up of this video really blew 
me away. It opens to frantic bluegrass 
guitar accompaniment and a peppy side¬ 
show huckster-type with a broad New 
England accent welcomes the viewer to 
Camden, Maine, etc. The camera zeros in 
on a big gray pickup with a load driving 
into Camden. I can’t quite make out what 
the load is. Then come a few scenic tourist 
views of Camden, Maine - the harbor 
featuring the same pickup truck driving 
past, then a close-up of water birds fol¬ 
lowed by a spectacular aerial retro-zoom 
of the whole community and itall has me 
really off balance. I start wondering what 
such stuff has to do with furniture refin¬ 
ishing. The truck pulls up in front of a 
small building with a sign that says “The 
Maine Art of Refinishing,” but things 
start to pul I together for me when I realize 




the pickup has furniture in it,and none 
other than Beau Belajonas springs from 
the cab. Kicking things off with an ani¬ 
mated gesture. Beau tells us excitedly 
about a few choice demo pieces he has 
rounded up in his truck and gives a short 
rundown on how to use the video. 

Sections of the video are set up to be 
run on an as-needed basis. No single piece 
of furniture will utilize all the information 
included in a particular .section, so a 
viewer might even want to fast forward 
past some of it. The tape makes it easy to 
skip to the next section. A number shows 
in the upper right-hand corner of the TV 
screen for reference and changes for each 
new section. An index of sections and 
materials needed to carry out the steps for 
each procedure is included for reference 
with the cassette. The viewer just fast 
forwards until the number changes. The 
reference sheet ought to have included 
section numbers, but it does not. It is easy 
enough to write them in, however. 

The list of section topics is as fol¬ 
lows: stripping, bleaching, minor repairs, 
sanding, sealing, staining, final finish, 
and rub down and waxing. There is also a 
“bonus section” of small tips on restora¬ 
tion, cleaning of hardware, a sticky 
drawer fix, a quick polish, and brush 
cleaning. Finally, a sequence of before- 
and-after shots illustrates the dramatic 
change in Belajonas’ original truckload 
of furniture. 

The organization of this video beats 
everything else I’ve seen. Each section 
opens with a full list of the materials 
needed and tells how many minutes the 
section runs. It then shows a “still life” of 
all the required materials, and instruction 
begins. At the end of each section a text 
screen comes on and as Belajonas reviews 
items on a list of Important Points, each 
one is highlighted in turn. 

I really appreciated the demonstra¬ 
tions on the uses of bleaching materials, 
staining and sealing, how to use oil pig¬ 
ments, how to seal in color, and how to 
glaze with shellac. Sometimes people do 
come to me for furniture repairs, though 1 
prefer not to do them. 1 acquiesce from 
time to time and have run into situations 
where all of this information could have 
helped me enormously. I am sure that any 
woodworker will need this information 
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sooner or later, and watching a video 
makes ingesting it so much easier than 
reading a book. 

If you have never done any major 
refinishing you will really feel encour¬ 
aged to tackle it after watching this. What 
made it such a joy to watch is the rare 
combination of an enthusiastic, talented 
instructor and a top-notch professional 
job of presentation. I can recommend this 
one without any reservations whatever. 



P.O. Box 06243 
Portland. Oregon 
97206-0015 
Phone: (503) 777-1848 


West 
Coast 
Veneer 
Store 


RETAIL VENEER 

Clipping & Jointing 


$2.50 sample kit available 
(refunded with first order) 


Send for free price list. 


B. DALTON IS YOUR WORKSHOP FOR BOOKS 





Wr havR thR woodworking books you need! 


ROUTER HANDBOOK 

Patrick Spielman 

The definitive guide! Complete instruc¬ 
tions & over 600 photos show/ you how 
to: carve, drill, cut wood and metal, 
and hundreds of other essential tasks. 
This thorough, expert evaluation of the 
strengths and weaknesses of every 
major brand and type includes tips on 
how to use accessories and make jigs 
and fixtures economically, plus special 
help on unusual routing operations, 
overarm and pin-routing techniques, 
much more! 224 pages, S10.95 


HOUSEBUILDING: 

A Do-It-Yourself Guide 

R. J. DeCristoforo 
This lifetime reference from Popular 
Science has 656 pages of expert tips 
& 1000 plus draftsman-quality illustra¬ 
tions for building from the foundation 
up. Start with buying land, developing 
plans; then pour the foundation, build 
the frame. Make floors, doors, win¬ 
dows, walls & cabinets; install cooling, 
heating, electrical systems. Whether 
building a house, a toolshed or addi¬ 
tion—every step, every carpenter’s trick 
is covered. 656 pages, $16.95 


SCROLL SAW 
PATTERN BOOK 


200 ORIGINAL 

SHOP AIDS & JIGS FOR 

WOODWORKERS 

Rosario Capotosto 

From Popular Science, over 200 in¬ 
genious solutions to your most irksome 
problems. You get complete plans for 
building 80 jigs that let you: cut right 
angles with a circular saw; rip and 
crosscut with a scroll saw; bend, shape 
and cut metal parts, and much more. 
PLUS over 100 tips for turning ordinary 
tools into wonder-workers, and a dozen 
projects made simple through the use 
of these devices. Save the book price 
after one project! 368 pages, 2-color 
throughout, $14,95 



Patrick & Patricia Spielman 

450 patterns—the most ever in one 
book—and less than 5 cents each! 
Most are full-size, ranging from simple 
wall plaques and puzzles to fine 
frames and marquetry design. Make 
thousands of adaptations with com¬ 
plete instructions for changing sizes, 
flipping, cropping, woodburning, 
finishing, stencilling. 256 pages, $12.95 


BOOKSELLER 

See the Yellow Pages for the 
B. Dalton location nearest you 
or call 1-800-367-9692. 



Yes, send my FREE Klockit Catalog: 

Name 

Address 

City_ State. Zip. 


Dept. PW 28 
^■O. Box 542, Lake Geneva, Wl 5314^ 




Lowest Wholesale Prices on: 

> Quartz & Mechanical Clock Movements 

• Dials • Hardware • Woodworking Tools 

• Kits • Music Movements & Boxes 

» and Loads of other Clockmaking, Craft 
and Finishing Supplies! 


CLOCKMAKING 

CATALOG 


The workbench 
companion 


WATCO^ 

iW SfM tie 



WATCO 

DANISH 

OIL 

, FINISH , 


DANISH OIL FINISH 

Watco Danish Oil Finish can be your 
ideal workbench companion for all those 
wood finishing projects around the house. 
You’ll be amazed at how easy it is to 
finish wood beautifully with Watco, “The 
Original Danish Oil”. Watco gives wood 
that natural, hand-rubbed look with long- 
lasting durability. And because Watco is 
IN the wood.. . not on it like temporary 
surface coatings... there is no finish that 
will wear off. Watco Danish Oil is ideal for 
furniture, paneling, cabinets, doors, trim- 
work and even antiques. It’s also safe for 
use on butcher blocks, cutting boards, 
and children's toys after Watco dries and 
cures in the wood. Choose from 8 beau¬ 
tiful finishes . . . Natural and Medium, 
Dark, and Black Walnut shades, and 
Cherry, Golden Oak, Fruitwood, and 
English Oak colors. 


Send today for “Free” color booklet “How to 
Finish Wood Beautifuily and Easiiy” and 
the name of your nearest Watco distributor. 
WATCO-DENNIS CORP., 1433 Santa Monica 
Blvd., Suite 90 Dept. PW-38 Santa Monica, 
CA 90404. 

Name_ 

Street _ _ _ 

City_____ 



February/March 1988 
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Sometimes^ 

the difference between a project 
and a masterpiece 
is having the proper guidance. 



The Delta Unifence® 

Saw Guide gives you accuracy, 
versatility, and performance 
no other fence can match. 

Its exclusive dual English/metric 
scale makes set-ups to Yei'(.5 mm) 
quick and easy. 

Its unique fence body slides back 
and forth across the cutting area and 
locks in place. So you can easily make 
fast repetitive cut-offs, do precision ripping, or cut 
large panels. 

Fast, accurate cuts on laminated stock up to 4' x 8' 
are easy, too. Lay the two-position fence body on its 
side and veneer surfaces can extend over its lip. Or 
raise it Ys" and run the laminate underneath. 

The Unifence Saw Guide works with your Delta 
Unisaw® or just about any other table saw. It even 
comes with a sturdy steel table frame and legs. (You 
can order our table board or make your own for it.) 
And last but not least, you can get a Unifence for 
a really great price. 

No tool is a substitute for craftsmanship. But a 
Delta Unifence can provide the guidance to help you 
do your very best, (^all toll-free for the name of your 
Delta Distributor. Delta International Machinery 
Corp., 800/438-2486 (in PA, 800/438-2487). 



Buildiiig On Tradition 




6" Heavy 
Jointer 

• ^4 hp, llOv 

• Adj. speeds 

• Fully adjustable 

• 190 lbs, 

JS. $299.“O 

(ships freight collectj 





Industrial 
Dust Collector 

• 2hp, llOv 

• Two 4” inlets 

• 1185 CFM 

• 125 lbs. 

S499 00 5 3^0 00 

Value J > 

(ships freight collectj 



Dust Collector 

• 1 hp, IlOv 

• 4" inlet 

• Commercial 
quality 

• Compact size 

$ 199.00 

(Shp. & Hdig. S30.OO) 



15' Scroll Saw 

• Fully adj. table 

• 2" cut depth, 

3 / 4 ” stroke 

• llOv 

• Free work/ 
storage table. 

A ^49.™ value 

• 25 assorted 
blades included 

$199.00 

[Shp. & HdIg. S 20 .OO) 
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Total Shop 

Multipurpose Machine 


POSSIBILITIES NOT PROBLEMS 

The Total Shop Multipurpose Machine can turn your 
woodworking ideas into realities by eliminating the 
need for large shop space or a big investment in several 
shop tools or machines. In less than a minute you can 
convert your Total Shop to any of five basic power tools 
necessary for any building project, yet it takes up less 
space in your shop than a couple of old trunks. The 
Total Shop multipurpose machine is strong, precise and 
versatile, not to mention priced so that owning your 
own woodworking shop is a real possibility and not a 
problem. 




Total Shop 

TS-15-6 

Planer 


THE FINISHING TOUCH 

The Total Shop TS 15-6 Planer makes a wonderful 
addition to any shop. As a discriminating woodworker 
you're sure to appreciate the savings in wood cost, 
consistency of wood thickness and fit, and the rugged 
power and precision of a fine woodworking machine. 
You'll wonder how you managed without it. 

at a special price while supplies last 

S79500 

order today - supplies limited 


30 MINUTE DEMONSTRATION VIDEO 



[^YESI Please send me your 
'tree information pride 
packet and you'll see what 
we've been boasting about. 

I I YES I Please send me your 
30 minute demonstration 
video [Enclose M0.“ 
refundable deposit -specify 
VHS or Beta) 



Dept. B P.O. Box 25429, 
Greenville, SC 29616 


Name _ 
Address 
City _ 


Call 


Toll Free 


® 1 - 800 - 845-9356 


or in S.C. 
288-4174 


State/Zip 


Phone _ 


February/March 1988 
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by William L. Smith 


Deducting Education and Convention Expenses 


If you own a woodworking business 
and you decide to attend a seminar on 
32mm cabinetmaking methods, is the 
cost of the seminar tax-deductible? What 
about travel expenses for getting to and 
from the seminar? A woodworker can 
deduct seminar, education, and conven¬ 
tion expenses from his income tax when 
they are incurred to maintain or improve 
the skills required in the business of 
woodworking. Travel expenses from at¬ 
tending educational activities such as 
seminars or a convention are deductible if 
the agenda is so related to the business of 
woodworking that attendance for busi¬ 
ness purposes is indicated. 

Suppose you wanted to go to Japan 
for two months to learn how to make shoji 
screens from an old master. Your custom 
furniture business has had some requests 


William L. Smith owns and operates a 
Comprehensive Business Services franchise 
in Tucson, AZ specializing in accounting, 
tax, and business consultation services to 
small business and self-employed profes- 
sionals. 


BE A PROFESSIONAL 

LOCKSMITH 





Earn money in your^ 
spare time or even 
run your own 
iocksmith shopi 

Train al home with the origi¬ 
nal Locksmithing Institute. In 
as little as 6 months' you can 
take care of the demand in 
your community for profes¬ 
sional locksmiths. 

Earn while learning, too! 

In a few weeks, you'll have 
the know-how to make mon¬ 
ey changing locks, making keys, simple installations. 
Learn by doing 

Locksmithing Institute's tested and proven method 
makes it easy for you to learn. Each lesson is fully 
illustrated and you work with professional tools and 
materials sent to you with the course... even an elec¬ 
tric key machine... equipment that you will be using 
in your own locksmith shop. 

Cash in on the growing need for locksmiths 
You'll find locksmithing work all around you. And, 
with your Diploma as a skilled Master Locksmith, 
you’ll start cashing in on your money making skills. 
Get the exciting profit facts by mail... no sales¬ 
man will ever call. Mail the coupon today. 

IKCOtmN IS MISSING. WRITE; 

LOCKSMITHING INSTITUTE 

/5(I0 Cardinal Drive, Little Falls. .\.J. 07424 


LOCKSMITHING INSTITUTE 

1500 Cardinal Drive. Little Falls, NJ 07424 Dept 194-028 
PLEASE RUSH FREE CAREER BROCHURE 
O LOCKSMITHING 
OTHER CAREER COURSES AVAILABLE 

□ L pholslery _ Insurants AdjU5litig.Z Cviiservatmii 

_ LeKal Itivf^ilgalion O InltTior Design □ Drafting 
O Ci.>]!>r T\' Electronics Z fundamental □ Aulomotive 
Filed ronics Mechanics 

. Small Engine □ Burglar and [■irt- □ Bookkeeping & 

Mechanics Alarm Sy.stenis General .Accounting 

□ Airrondititining - Refrigeration Heating 
NAMF,_ 


ADDRESS _ 
CITY._ 


for this item, plus you feel that to learn 
Japanese woodworking methods would 
improve your skills and help you get a 
better price for your work. You also want 
to bring your wife, who spends a couple of 
evenings a week doing your bookkeep¬ 
ing. Just what are the new tax laws regard¬ 
ing this expense? 

Several points of tax law are in¬ 
volved in responding to this question. 
Travel expense deductions for a spouse 
require certain considerations. Special 
rules apply to foreign travel for business 
and pleasure. Normal requirements for 
deductibility of transportation and other 
travel costs of business and pleasure need 
to be scrutinized during the planning 
process. 

Within the United States, transporta¬ 
tion costs to and from the destination are 
deductible only if the trip is related pri¬ 
marily to your business. Even if the trip is 
mostly for pleasure, expenses at the desti¬ 
nation that can be allocated to your busi¬ 
ness are still deductible, although ex¬ 
penses of getting to and from the destina¬ 
tion would not be. If the trip is primarily 
for business, but you extend your stay for 
personal reasons, make side trips, or 
engage in other nonbusiness activities, 
you may deduct only the expenses, such 
as meals and lodging, thatyou would have 
incurred if the trip had been totally for 
business. 

For foreign travel, however - even 
where travel is primarily for business - a 
portion of the expenses for transportation, 
meals, lodgings, etc. of the business part 
(as well as the pleasure part) is not deduct¬ 
ible. The nondeductible part is computed 
on a time ratio, usually in the proportion 
of nonbusiness days to all travel days. 
This rule does not apply under the follow¬ 
ing five circumstances: 

1 . The taxpayer is an employee who 
isn’t related to his employer and isn’t a 
managing executive. 

2. Travel is for one week or less. 

3. Less than 25% of the time is spent 
in nonbusiness activity. 

4. The individual traveling had no 
substantial control over the arranging of 
the trip. 

5. A personal vacation was not a 
major consideration in making the trip. 

Travel expenses for a spouse or other 


family member who accompanies the 
woodworker are not deductible on a busi¬ 
ness trip or convention unless the 
spouse’s presence serves a bona fide 
business purpose. Incidental services 
such as typing notes, assisting in enter¬ 
taining, etc., are not enough to permit the 
deduction. Where the spouse does ac¬ 
company anyway, the deductible expense 
for transportation and lodging is the 
single rate cost of similar accommoda¬ 
tions for the woodworker. The additional 
cost attributable to the presence of the 
spouse and the entire cost of the spouse’s 
meals are not deductible. 

Good planning and documentation 
of the planning process as well as the trip 
itself is obviously required to obtain the 
maximum deduction from a two-month 
business trip to Japan to study under an 
old master. Where the trip can be substan¬ 
tiated by the facts above and is carried out 
as a business trip to learn Japanese wood¬ 
working methods, full deductibility 
should result. The facts presented do not 
Justify deduction of expenses for the wife, 
however. 

To the extent that nonbusiness or 
pleasure time is added to the trip, the 
deductible amounts would be reduced as 
noted above. Note that intent and purpose 
with respect to business versus nonbusi¬ 
ness time is critical. Following a planned 
agenda of travel, meetings, instructional 
sessions, observation situations, etc. will 
greatly enhance justifying the deductibil¬ 
ity of expenses incurred. 

Documentary evidence, such as re¬ 
ceipted bills and cancelled checks, are 
required to support all expenditures for 
lodging and for any other expenses of $25 
or more. Documentary evidence is not 
required for transportation charges if it is 
not readily available. Otherwise, 
adequate records of expenses and uses of 
funds should consist of a currently main¬ 
tained account book, diary, log, statement 
of expenses or similar record. Informa¬ 
tion reflected on a receipt need not be 
duplicated in an account book or other 
record if that record and the receipt com¬ 
plement each other in an orderly fashion. 

As with any tax matter, consult your 
own personal tax advisor before making a 
final decision based on your own unique 
situation. 
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S^dams/ NEW ^^aad/ Products/ 

XUMBER^^ 

KILN DRIED, SURFACED TO 1", 1%" WITH 2 
PARALLEL EDGES, 100% CLEAR IN USABLE SIZES, 

OAK^ HONDURAS MAHOGANY, WALNUT, CHERRY, MAPLE, PINE 

TURNING SQUARES, DRAWER SIDES, CARVING BLANKS. 



QUEEN ANN CHAIR 


DRAWER SIDES IN OAK, CEDAR, MAPLE 


TUTURE ITEMS ^^ 

COUNTRY STYLE AND CLAW/BALL TABLE LDGS, 


ALL ITEMS AVAILABLE IN QUANTITIES OF ONE OR MORE, 



INCLUDING TABLE BASES, QUEEN ANNE LEGS, AND R.T.A. 
QUEEN ANNE CHAIRS,which are shipped from stock. 

s4 dams'^Woo^L^uxductsy, ^no. 

"FREE BROCHURE" 

974 Forest Dr., Morristown, TN 37814 DEPT. "L" 

DAVID J. ADAMS TELEPHONE 

President (615) 587-2942 



TABLE BASE 




For the Serious Woodworker. . . 

/ NEW LOW PRICES \ 
STOP CHANGING BLADES! 

Why Buy 3 Blades When This ONE DOES IT ALL? 
RIP-COMBINATION-FINE CROSSCUT 

Made in America & maintained here in America for your bene^. 

Keep ///ce-new performance, use our superior micro-edge factory shatpeningi 


WOODWORKER I (For the Radial Saw) This is my original Woodworker blade—most desired by the American 
craftsman. Kerf % 2 ", 60 teeth. Modified triple-chip with micro-finish grind. Carbide C4 hard and 40% sironger. Perfect, 
polished cuts in every direction. The one blade that does it all—for as long as you'll cut wood or plastics. Designed for 
use primarily on your radial saw, thin kerf gives better oull-control and less bottom splinter on both CROSSCUT and 
RIPPING. Available in 8", 9” and 10" diameters. Recommended to use with dampener. See below. 


Jim Forrest, President and designer, 
mircoscoping cutting edge. 

SPECIAL LOW PRICE SALE 

WOODWORKER I Radial Saw 


WOODWORKER II (For the Table Saw) My new ALL PURPOSE blade —primarily ior your table-saw kerf. 30 
to 40 teeth (see below). Modified alternate-bevel with micro-finish grind. Exclusive Forrest 400 carbide. Designed for 
super-fast and super-smooth CROSSCUTTING and RIPPING in heavy, solid stock with a smooth-as-sanded surface. We 
rip 2" Red Oak with 1 HP at the shows leaving surface smoother than a jointer, then speed-miter and crosscut soft 
and hardwoods and PLY-VENEERS with NO BOTTOM SPUNTERING. Generally I recommend 40 teeth. Flowever, if your 
ripping includes a lot of heavy 1 7;" to 2" hardwoods, specify 30 teeth. See dampener information. STOP CHANGING 
BLADES! (wastes 2-5 minutes) Just raise for thick woods, lower for thin woods and perfect cut everythinol 
AVOID cheap imports! WOODWORKER t and 11 eliminate scratchy saw cuts for the rest of your lifel! 

tILTiTOOTH DADO SET CUTS all 1/4''-13/16 ' flat bottom grooves WITH or CROSSGRAIN all woods and VENEER PLYS. 
No splintering due to unique 4T and 8T fillers and 24T outside saws. NOTHING LIKE FT IN THE U S A.I 
Testinrwnial "I finally bought one and found all your outrageous claims to be true!" 




WAS 

NOW 50% OFF 

10" 60T 

$162 

$81 


9 ' 60T 

156 

79 


8" 60T 

150 

75 


WOODWORKER 

II Table Saw 

Al K‘i 

10" 40T 

$156 

$ 78 

holH 

30T 

9" 40T 
30T 

135 

145 

125 

68 

73 

63 

<7.50 ntn 

8" 40T 

136 

68 

SKIPPING 

301 

115 

58 

13.60 

77. " SOT 

112 

49 


7" SOT 

112 

49 



0rDado24T 13/16: set 299 

Inquire for Larger Industrial Sizes 


DAMPENER-STIFFENER One Side Aids A Smoother, Quieter Cut!! 

■ Holds blade rigid and true lor better cuts on your machine. • Dampens out 
motor and belt vibrations from being transmitted up to the nm of the teeth 
causing scratchy cuts, • Greatly reduces cutting noise. • Helps kill saw 
scream-whistle from any vibrating blade surface. • Is hardened and 
precision ground parallel and flat within .001' to keep your blade true 


• Can be removed instantly if need requires for deep cuts. • One against the 
outside leaves blade centered m s'ot of steel table insert. • 6” dampener on 
1 O' blade gives 2" cutdepth. Use 5 ' dampener if always m 11 <2-2 ‘ deep cuts. 
Remove or use 4" for 3" cuts. For 8 ' and 9" blades, figure dampener size 
accordingly. ^ „ 

6 Dampener $23 • 5 Dampener $22 • 4' Dampener $20 s^ip 


WE RECOMMEND OUR FACTORY SHARPENING ... 2-3 DAYS ON THESE AND ALL MAKES OF CARBIDE TIP SAWS. SHIP IN UPS 
NOW . . . ORDER the one blade that will outlast you! (10-20 sharpenings possible). 


10 X40T $14.25, 60T $16.83 
Add return UPS $3 or 2nd Day Air $5. 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED OR FULL CASH REFUND 

40 years of fine American saw making & sharpening. 

FORREST MANUFACTURING COMPANY, INC. 
250 Delawanna Ave., CIHton, NJ 07014 


Dealer Inquiries Welcome. 



We honor Amex, Visa & MasterCard, 

Money Orders, Personal Checks and COD's. 

To order BY MAIL clip ad, circle choices and 
enclose payment. Specify Dept. PW when ordering. 

PHONE TOLL FREE! 
1-800-526-7852 (In NJ: 201-473-5236) 
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by Dan Doty 


A Subtler Injury 


Woodworkers are subject to potential 
injuries daily, the more common being 
splinters and cuts on the fingers and 
hands. I have a few reminders of my own, 
for instance my left thumb isn’t quite as 
long as my right one. However, I would 
like to discuss another potential injury 
that you might not be aware of, in particu¬ 
lar the one I am suffering from as I write 
this-a painfully dislocated lower back. 
My doctor tells me it’s the result of stand¬ 
ing in an awkward, off-balance position 
for an extended period of time while 
working at my stationary belt sander. 

My sander is the type where the belt 
runs horizontally and the operator must 
stand in front of it, slightly to the side, 
bending at the waist, and reaching for¬ 
ward. This is an awkward position. The 
problem is compounded by having to 
press down on the stock while pulling it 
toward you. I have stood in this position 


showing up as a slight soreness in the 
lower pelvic area. The pain was nothing 
that a couple of aspirin and a good night’s 
rest would take care of. Since then, I have 
had several “spells” with my back, about 
one per year. I would rest up, maybe make 
a trip to my doctor, take a couple of treat¬ 
ments, get better and then go back into the 
shop. My doctor tells me this type of back 
strain is accumulative, and after a while 
the injury may become permanent. The 
lower back is apt to give way under a 
lesser strain after each injury. This is 
when the most serious type of back injury 
can occur. Since the lower back can no 
longer provide the support needed, the 
pressure and strain points are automati¬ 
cally transferred to the next closest area, 
that being the vertebrae and disc area of 
the spine. The next time something heavy 
is 1 ifted, a ruptured disc is a good possibil¬ 
ity. 




and sanded for 30 to 45 minutes at a time, 
sometimes longer. My doctor says these 
extended, non-stop sessions along with 
the extreme physical strain on the lower 
back has pulled away the hip bone (ilium) 
from the base of the spine (sacrum) area. 
It is in this area of the body where the most 
abuse is taken when the lower back is 
overworked. 

It was a very subtle thing at first - 

Dan Doty makes dulcimers in Wychemere, 
Tennessee. 


There are precautions to take that will 
either prevent this from happening, or in 
my case, reoccurring. l)Don’t perform 
tasks that put undue strain on the lower 


\ 

J BRUCE HALL 
Marketing 
^ Representative 


Cal Ooh Lumber Co. 

Delivery Available 
open Saturday 
— Featuring — 

California Black Oak • White Oak 
Pacific Madrone • Tan Oak 
California Black Walnut 

Cat Oak Road, P.O. Box 689 

_ -„ Oroville, CA 95965 

^ Representative (916)534-1426 
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OWN THIS 
CLASSIC 


"Roll Top^OAK DESK 


Here’s the rum-of-the-century 
“Roll-Top” you’ve always 
wanted. A full size oak desk 
(oak and oak-veneers) now 
yours at extraordinary savings 
. . . because you put it together 
yourself from pre-cut Kit 
parts. No special tools 
needed. When finished, you’ll 
possess a magnificent show¬ 
piece for your home or office 
— worth at least twice what 
you paid for the Kit! Send for 
details without obligation. 


. MM. MM M»«l MM YOU All 

FULL COLOR CATALOG The Facts 

send my free Craftsman’s Comer catalog featuring the Classic 
Roll Top Desk and many other hardwood kits. I understand I am under no obligation. 

Print Name_ 

Address-Apt.- 

City . 


. Slate . 


Craftsman’s Comer Dept, l P WC 4012 N.E. 14th St • Box AP • Des Moines, Iowa 50302 


back for more than 10 minutes at a time. 
You should change what you are doing 
every so often. 2) Purchase a wide elasti- 
cized-cloth back brace, and wear it. This 
type of support has a Velcro™ fastener 
and can be stretched tightly around the 
lower back, giving support where it’s 
needed. These back braces are very com¬ 
fortable to wear, easy to put on over 
clothes, and take only a few seconds to 
remove. 3) Refrain from pressing down 
so hard; let the sanding belt do the work. 
This may require changing belts more 
often to obtain faster cutting. Another 
thing I believe will help is to use a 
coarser-grit belt first to cut the stock 
down more quickly, then change to a me¬ 
dium, then to a fine. This last suggestion 
will eliminate the need to press down so 
hard on a worn belt. 

By changing a few work habits- 
especially shortening the amount of 
time you spend in one position doing 
one task-you can reduce fatigue and 
avoid a serious shop injury that is, 
believe me, quite painful. 


ABETTER 

SCREW. 


Square drive 
won't cam out. 


Industrial 

quality, 

hardened 

against 

breaking. 


Self starting in 
soft wood. 


Ideal for 
hardwoods. 


Variety of styles 
and finishes. 



Less slippage 
eliminates 
chewed-up 
heads. 

Double thread 
for fast 
insertion. 


Straight shank 
for super 
holding power. 


Assortment or 
bulk. 


For catalog & full information call or 
write. Add ^2“ for postage and 
handling and we will include samples 
with a power driver bit 
1-800-544-9460 


SQUARE 
SCREWCa . 

I 5900 V/est 84th St., Bloomington, MN I 
l^/SA 55438 M.a | 
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by Graham Blackburn 


Old Chisels 


Confusion, ignorance, and prejudice 
exist in the tool market today. There is a 
rumor, not altogether unfounded, that 
almost any Japanese chisel is superior to 
almost any new Western chisel. In these 
days of mass production, meanness of 
design is synonymous with cheapness of 
quality. It’s hard to deny the superiority of 
a tool with an exotic wood handle over 
one with a handle of mundane yellow or 
black plastic. 

Opulence and magnificence of design 
have been taken as proof of a superior 
product. For this reason, those Japanese 
tools with the rare wood handles and 
fancy stampings and engravings are pre¬ 
cisely those costly tools which are sought 

Graham Blackburn is a furniture designer! 
maker in Soquel, California and the author 
of many books on woodworking and home 
maintenance including Floors, Walls and 
Ceilings which is to be published this fall by 
Consumer's Union. 


after by Western woodworkers who want 
the best available tool with which to prac¬ 
tice their craft. What you may not know is 
that today’s inexpensive-looking West¬ 
ern chisels are made to high specifica¬ 
tions, the result of much technical know¬ 
how in metallurgy and manufacturing 
techniques. 

Beyond that, however, there is another 
way to obtain extremely high-quality 
chisels which exhibit those pleasing de¬ 
signs like the Japanese tools for a fraction 
of the price and American made. It’s a 
fairly safe bet that any Western tool of 
older vintage, if made with obvious pride 
and attention to detail, is a high quality 
tool. The wonder of it all is, that with the 
obvious demand for high-priced Japanese 
tools, a wealth of equally fine, older 
Western chisels lies ignored at the bottom 
of dusty, rusty piles of second-hand tools 
in junk shops and flea markets. True, 
many of these fine tools have lost their 


handles or sustained grievous damage to 
them; the blades have become covered 
with grime, rust and paint spatters; and the 
edges have long since turned into thick¬ 
nesses too fat for screwdrivers or even 
paint can openers. But to the learned eye, 
a treasure trove lies at our feet. 

Restored to their original condition, 
these tools are every bit as fine as a new 
boxed set and answer Western needs 
more closely than tools designed for 
another tradition. To understand why, 
let’s take a closer look at the varieties 
which exist - for these older chisels were 
made in an almost bewildering array of 
forms for many different and specific 
purposes. 

Types of Chisels 

Beginning with general forms (which 
is usually all that can be discerned when 
you start looking in piles of old tools) 
we’ll examine the main types. First, all 
chisels are either socket chisels or tang 
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chisels; furthermore, all chisels, whether 
socket or tang, are either flat-edged or 
bevel-edged. Tang chisels of both types, 
and bevel-edged socket chisels, are in¬ 
tended for delicate work. Designed to be 
used with the power of the hand alone, the 
b/ades are thinner and better suited for 
light, paring cuts. 

Socket chisels are built to accommo¬ 
date the use of auxiliary force, such as 
mallet blows. The socket is designed to 
function as a strong ferrule, lending sup¬ 
port to the bottom of the handle which, 
being made of wood, could not withstand 
repeated heavy blows from a mallet. For 
this reason the upper end of the handle is 
frequently provided with a leather or 
metal shock-absorbing ring. Without 
these rings the handles would inevitably 
splay out like an old toothbrush. 

Mortise Chisels 

An interesting exception to the above 
rule exists with mortise chisels. Those 
mortise chisels that are smaller in cross- 
section and designed for light work are 
generally longer (size for size) than their 
cousins with larger cross-sections and are 
always made with sockets, whereas their 
larger cousins are tanged. These smaller 
chisels are called sash mortise chisels. 
Mortises in sash work are generally 
smaller than those cut in heavier door 
frames and other joiner’s work, hence the 
smaller cross-section. Their very slight- 





SCfCkcb: 


Bevel' 



Socket 


The f-our C0w\h\ni\\^ay\s 

F/rmcr Chisels 



ness, coupled with the extra length, neces¬ 
sitates a socket to prevent their corre¬ 
spondingly narrow handle from splitting 
out if any leverage is exerted on the tool. 
Regular mortise chisels are furnished 
with much stouter handles, frequently of 
very strong wood such as oak, and have 
only to withstand the shock of being 
pounded on the end. The older style is 
surprisingly comfortable to use when 
compared to any contemporary mortise 
chisel. The oval handle also aids consid¬ 
erably in keeping the tool aligned prop¬ 
erly when first delineating the mortise. 

Another difference between old mor¬ 
tise chisels and contemporary ones is in 
the thickness of the blade. Modem tools 
tend to have blade cross-sections that are 
almost square; older mortise chisels have 
a blade that is much deeper than it is wide, 
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providing the tool with far greater 
strength. 

The very largest of the mortise chisels 
- those intended for use on heavy timber 
framing (and thus made as socket chisels) 
are designed to clean up the comers of 
large mortises and are usually distin¬ 
guished by the stout metal rings or hoops 
fitted to the end of the handle. This is 
usually called, obviously enough, a cor¬ 
ner chisel. It was also referred to as a 
bruzz, especially when used as a cooper’s 
tool, although it’s essentially the same 
item. 

Firmer, Paring and 
Framing Chisels 

The three largest groups of chisels are 
those known as firmer, paring, and fram¬ 
ing chisels. The first two groups, firmers 
and parers, can be found in four varieties 
each: straight^dged and bevel-edged 
tang; and straight^dged and bevel- 
edged socket. Framing chisels are all 
made with sockets and are invariably 
straight-sided, since they are not de¬ 
signed for bench work but for heavy work 
by carpenters and joiners. They exist in a 




surprising variety of shapes, widths, and 
sizes. Larger framing chisels have flat 
backs but gently rounded faces, which 
make the tool much stronger without 
drastically increasing the size. 

It’s sometimes hard to tell exactly 
what type of chisel you’re looking at 
when rooting about in a junkpile at a flea 
market, but a little comparison will soon 
show you the differences. Firmers are the 
basic, all-purpose bench chisel and are 
thicker than paring chisels. Not that it may 
be of much help when looking at an old 
and long-abused tool, but when properly 
ground, th^ bevel on a paring chisel is 


much flatter than on a firmer. The paring 
chisel, being the more delicate tool, will 
have seen less arduous service and there¬ 
fore will have been ground less frequently 
and so have kept more of its original 
length. Firmers, on the other hand, are 
often found in quite short lengths. 
Exciting Finds 

Although an attempt to equip yourself 
with a working (though not necessarily 
matched) set of straight-edge firmer chis¬ 
els and tang paring chisels might consti¬ 
tute a collection of 20 or more tools, it’s 
also possible to collect at least that num¬ 
ber again in more specialized, odd chisels. 

Butt, or pocket chisels, used for fitting 
in butt hinges when hanging doors, are 
particularly useful because of their larger 
than usual width combined with their 
handy shortness. They range from 1 - 1 / 4 " 
to 2-1/2" wide and are generally no longer 
than 9" overall, including the handle. 

Especially large framing-type chis¬ 
els, known as carpenter’s slicks, are still 
to be found. If the handle is still with the 
tool, you will notice that it ends in a large 
mushroom designed to rest comfortably 
in the hollow below your shoulder. These 
tools are very long and require the weight 
of the whole body to use them - even 
though their purpose is that of a giant 
paring chisel, designed to take very light 
cuts. 

Should you stumble across chisels that 
have all the attributes of bevel-edge par¬ 
ing chisels yet seem unaccountably long, 
you will have found patternmaker’s par¬ 
ing chisels. These are probably the aristo¬ 
crats of the bench chisels, and are unsur¬ 
passed for delicate operations such as 
paring sockets for sliding dovetails and 
other jobs where a far-reaching, but thin, 
chisel is needed. An even more fortui¬ 
tous find would be crank-necked 
patternmaker’s paring chisels which al¬ 
low the back of the blade to lie flat on the 
work without interference from the 
handle. These turn up mainly in sets at 
tool auctions, but are nevertheless worth 
the price when the quality and workman¬ 
ship are compared to the poor contempo¬ 
rary imitations. 

Extra-large, flat, firmer chisels are the 
kind of thing that surface in bam sales 
from time to time. If you were lucky 
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enough to find one with an octagonal and 
turned boxwood handle, you would know 
for certain that you had found a superior 
tool. 

Less rare, and perhaps in this day of 
plunge routers less useful, are lock mor¬ 
tise chisels. These monsters, which actu¬ 
ally come in a wide range of sizes, are 
hook-shaped to clean out the bottoms of 
deep but relatively thin mortises such as 
used to be cut for door locks on houses. 

The list could be continued almost 
indefinitely, including things like deck 
chisels, floor chisels, watchmakers chis¬ 
els, etc. Once started, your collection 
would grow in perpetuity towards that 
infinite state of completion often imag¬ 
ined but never realized. 

Quality or Junk? 

The more use and abuse the tool has 
suffered, the harder it is to determine 
quality. But by the same token, the worse 
the condition in which the tool is found, 
the smaller the risk simply because its 
price will be lower. If you discover old 
chisels in antique shops or shows, don’t 
expect to see low prices. In these cases, 
the seller has frequently attempted some 
refurbishing and assumes that a coat of 
something shiny, especially when the tool 
possesses a polished brass ferrule, auto¬ 
matically confers worth as an “antique.” 
Unless or until you become familiar with 
reputable brand names and the marks of 
the brands which produced lesser-quality 
tools, avoid paying very much for these 
items. 

Should the chisel be lucky enough to 


retain its handle, you can infer much 
about its potential quality. A handle with 
leather rings indicates a firmer or a fram¬ 
ing chisel - there is no need for rings on a 
delicate paring tool. A nicely turned 
handle with beads, rings, coves or other 
decoration is a sign of quality even if that 
handle is in lamentable and unusable 
shape. The tool may be good; the handle 
can be replaced. Of course, just as you 
might replace the handle, so might some 
previous owner have replaced it, though it 
is not too likely that an inferior chisel 
would have been rehandled with a quality 
handle. 

Different makers used distinctive 
handles. Once you start to recognize cer¬ 
tain shapes as those used by particular 
makers, you can take a chance that the tool 
is by that manufacturer - even though you 
may be unable to read any stamp on the 
face of the blade. A look at the stamp 
(though sometimes because of severe use 
or a poor impression during manufacture, 
only part of a stamp is all that is visible) 
is often all it takes to recognize a worthy 
find. 

Socket chisels are those which suffer 
the most abuse. When a handle is lost or 
destroyed, the sockets offer themselves 
up for sacrificial beating around the rim of 
the sockets, usually with hammers in¬ 
stead of wood mallets. A handleless tang 
chisel usually has the end of the tang bent 
over like a hook, but this is easy to 
straighten and of no importance. 

Spend some timeexamining whatever 
is visible of the actual metal. Beaten sock- 
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ets can sometimes be saved if they are not 
misshaped too much. Beware the split 
socket. Likewise avoid chisels with 
cracks or serious deformities. Rust is only 
a problem when it has pitted the back of 
the blade to such an extent that perfect 
flattening would either take too long or 
render the tool too thin for safety. Paint 
and grime are of no importance; the steel 
can usually be polished to whatever de¬ 
gree of lustre you prefer. Initial reshaping 
on the grindstone - carefully done so the 
temper isn’t drawn - will reveal the fact 
that most older old chisels (from before 
the turn of the century) were made with 
laminated blades. This is very good since 
it indicates a superior cutting edge. If the 
tool is not too dirty in the first place, you 
may be able to see the lamination at the 
back near the top of the blade, for this is 
where it ends, and the different colors of 
the two metals are often discernible. 

The shortness of the blade can mean 
different things; either the quality of the 


steel was so poor that repeated sharpening 
was needed, or the quality was so superior 
that the tool was cherished and used for a 
very long time rather than being laid aside 
for a newer tool. Fm inclined to take the 
latter view because I don’t think anyone 
would bother with a tool that needs such 
frequent resharpening; they would have 
abandoned it. If extensive regrinding is 
evident, it’s possible to retemper a blade, 
and this may well be worth the effort if 
you see it is of the laminated type. 

One last word about handles, of which 
the variety is even greater than the tools 
themselves. Many will be missing, many 
more will be split and pummeled into 
uselessness, and frequently you will find 
a tool that obviously has the wrong handle 
attached. While the handle (or lack of it) 
should never be the deciding factor in 
considering a chisel’s potential useful¬ 
ness, they are deserving of attention in 
their own right. It’s often hard to tell under 
the grime that'accumulates with the years, 


but they come in a variety of woods, some 
very special. Handles nowadays, when 
they are still made of wood at all, are 
generally of hickory, ash, or maple. Only 
the better tools, usually European im¬ 
ports, are still made of boxwood - and it is 
generally a poor, flawed kind of boxwood 
at that. Older tools had handles of many 
woods, including apple, cherry, rose¬ 
wood, beech, and really fine, close- 
grained boxwood. 

The designs are endless and some of 
the turnings employed were truly sub¬ 
lime. Other handles were faceted and 
combined with turnings. Enclosing the 
bottom end of many handles are often 
nicely chased brass ferrules which, if they 
have become loose, may be tightened 
again with the judicious use of a center 
punch. All in all, it is a fine feeling to 
hold a tool with a beautiful handle and 
know that you are continuing a worthy 
tradition. 
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A Popular Woodworking Project 


Two Boxes for Allison 



by John Sainsbury 

A present for Allison (since she’s rather 
a gem) suggested a lathe-turned jewelry 
box from something exotic, with perhaps 
a touch of silver thrown in. I decided on 
two boxes, both to be made from the same 
block of grande palisander (Mexican 
rosewood). 

Now, I’m not a mean man, just careful 
with wood - especially exotic timbers 
which are so expensive. Since I couldn’t 
bear the thought of having so much of the 
palisander land in shavings on the floor, I 
decided to turn the project into an exercise 
in frugality to see how much of the wood 
could be saved and put to use. 

My first consideration was to attach the 
faceplate without making screw holes in a 
portion of the wood that would have to be 
cut off later. 1 used a method which I call 

John Sainsbury is the founder of the Studio 
for Woodcraft where he teaches students 
from around the world. Among his many 
hooks arc Planecraft - A Woodworker's 
Handbook and Woodworking Projects With 
Power Tools (Sterling Publishing Co.) 


the glue chuck. This merely consists of a 
piece of plywood attached to a faceplate 
or a screwchuck. To the face of this piece 
smear a thin film of glue from an electric 
glue gun, center the block to this, and 
squeeze it in the vise for a moment or two. 
This method will be found extremely 
useful for all manner of holding prob¬ 
lems. The finished work is easy to remove 
by using a thin knife and tapping with a 
hammer. The glue chuck can also be used 
over and over again by remelting the glue 
with a hot air gun (or your wife’s 
haird ryer - but don’t tell her 1 said so if she 
catches you). 

With the block mounted and all sys¬ 
tems go, turn down to round with a gouge 
and a skew chisel. Before commencing to 
turn the lid, I used a parting tool to make 
two cuts - one from the side and one from 
the end - to cut a ring-shaped piece, thus 
saving the circle of timber around the 
knob. Turn the knob with gouge and 
chisel, and bring it to a finish before 
cutting an exact-sized recess in which to 


inlay the silver disk. 

To separate the lid from the box, use the 
parting tool to cut a shallow groove. Then 
part the lid just below the groove to form 
a rebate in the lid. 

With the lid removed, the next step is to 
cut out the piece that will become the 
second box. To do this, install a drill 
chuck into the tailstock and use a 1-1/2" 
plug cutter. Mark the depth to be bored on 
the side of the cutter with a piece of tape. 
Reduce the speed to about 450 RPM, and 
advance the cutter slowly. Be careful here 
since it hasn’t a center point to guide it. 
Then, when fully cutting, move it forward 
fairly quickly to avoid any possibility of 
burning. Remove the plug by giving it a 
sharp tap with a piece of wood and a 
mallet. 

At the same speed of 450 RPM, use a 
thin parting tool to cut a groove in from 
the end that is quite close to the full 
diameter of the inside of the box. This will 
leave a cylinder of wood which can be 
finally separated from the body by using 
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a small side-cutting parting tool which I 
made from a piece of tempered steel (see 
Figure 1). A spade scraper can be used to 
trim out the inside of the box - it will be 
difficult to use the conventional gouge 
here since most of the timber has already 
been cut away. 

Finish the inside with sandpaper and 
polish it with shavings (unless the box is 
to be lined with a suitable material, in 
which case a slightly less smooth surface 
will give added grip for the glue). Insert 
the lid and trim up, if necessary, then 
clean and polish. 

The small box can be made the same 
way the large one was by holding the 
saved plug on the glue chuck and cutting 
with the gouge and parting tool. If you 
like, you could leave it in the center and 
turn it in situ. You won’t be able to save 
the wood around it, but then not everyone 
is a miserable Welshman like me. The box 
body can also be cut using a multispur or 
Forstner bit instead of the gouge or spade 
scraper. 

Since I did save the wood, I was left 
with a large ring (from the lid) that was 3" 
in diameter, and 1/2" thick with a 2-1/4” 
hole in the center, two smaller rings (from 
the cylinder that was cut from around the 
small box) that were roughly 2” in diame¬ 
ter with walls that were 1/8” thick and 1/2” 
high, and a 1-1/2” ring that was parted 




1 


■ 


\\\\\\\\\\\ 




Figure 2 

The shaded areas indicate the saved wood. 


from the small box. From the large ring I 
made a picture frame by mounting it on a 
mandrel to do some additional turning. To 
do this, mount a block of softwood that is 
2-1/2” in diameter on a faceplate or a 
screwchuck with a piece of hardboard or 
plywood between the timber and the face 
of the chuck to protect the tools and the 
chuck when cutting. Turn this mandrel 
down to a diameter of 2-1/8” at the front, 
with a very slight taper from front to back. 
Slide on the large ring so that it is gripped 
firmly. Check for squareness, then use a 
gouge to face and true up the edge, then 
the parting tool to cut a 5/i6” rebate on the 
inside edge. This will be the back of the 
frame. The recess should be deep enough 
to hold the glass, picture and backing 
material. Remove it from the mandrel, 
and replace it in reverse. Check for secu¬ 


rity and perfection of setting, then use the 
gouge to shape the picture frame to suit. 

I made the two smaller rings into pin 
strays with the addition of two small 
pieces of 1/8” scrap picked from the trash 
box. Use the hot-melt glue gun and 
squeeze a very tiny amount of glue across 
the face of the mandrel. Work quickly, 
bringing up the tailstock to assist in push¬ 
ing the disk hard onto the mandrel. Leave 
it for a moment. Then, using a tiny gouge, 
turn the piece down to the exact diameter 
to fit into the small rings. Use ordinary 
glue to attach a ring to the disk. When it’s 
dry, finish the piece on the lathe. 

The small ring made another nice pic¬ 
ture frame, so now Allison has her two 
boxes, some dressing table accessories 
and some frames for photos of her favorite 
frugal woodturner. 
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A Popular Woodworking Project 



makitiQ A JewelRy Chest 


by Hugh Foster 

This jewelry chest is an interesting 
project because it offers you an opportu¬ 
nity to do delicate work in fine wood 
without spending an arm and a leg. Most 
of the stock for this project is so thin it can 
be resawn from standard sizes, and that 
will vastly reduce your cost. I have made 
these chests of cherry, cherry with bird’s- 
eye maple panels in the doors, pecan, 
pecan with walnut panels, and walnut 
with rosewood panels. 

I originally started out making one as 
a Christmas present for my bride; instead 
of the dovetails featured here, I used mi¬ 
tered joints on the carcase and rabbets for 
the drawer joints. It was much finer look¬ 
ing than the cardboard and plastic model 
I was copying, and may suggest how to 
modify this plan to simplify the project. I 
ran a batch of three, figuring that the 
extras might sell. I sold all three for some- 
Hugh Foster is a part-time furniture 
designer/builder in Manitowoc, Wisconsin. 


thing in the neighborhood of $250, and 
my bride got her present some months 
after Christmas passed. Making a batch of 
three or four of these will take scarcely 
twice as long as making just one, even 
though the dovetailing is all detailed 
handwork. Besides, after you have made 
a short run of these, you will hand-cut 
dovetails both more quickly and more 
accurately, and that alone may be suffi¬ 
cient reason to try this project. 

The first step in the project is making 
the carcase. Don’t make the interior 
pieces or the back until you complete the 
carcase routing and assembly because 
slight errors here can be overcome by 
altering the later steps of the project. 

Cut the bottom and top (A), and two 
sides (B) to size. Lay out your dovetails in 
an interesting pattern. They should be 
quite fine or else the piece will look 
clumsy and machined. Mark the pins in 
the top and bottom (A), cut them with a 
fine saw, and chop out the waste (as de¬ 


scribed in Popular Woodworking, Issue 
#38). Use these pieces to lay out the cor¬ 
responding tails on the sides (B). 

Once the pieces fit together 
smoothly, take them apart and mark out 
the drawer positions on the sides. Care¬ 
fully rout matching dadoes for the drawer 
supports (C and D) and shelf (E). I used a 
1 / 2 " wide X 1/4" deep dado for the shelf 
that divides the visible drawer from the 
hidden drawers, and a 3/8" X 1 / 4 " deep 
dado for the drawer dividers in the upper 
unit. The drawer support dadoes should 
stop 1-1/4" from the front edge. The dado 
for the shelf stops 1 / 2 " from the front and 
the shelf should be notched accordingly. 
It is imperative that these dadoes be cut 
exactly across from one another; if they 
aren’t, the drawers won’t fit squarely in 
their openings. The spacing for the draw¬ 
ers is largely a question of personal 
choice, but my design features an ex¬ 
posed drawer that is 2" high, two interior 
drawers 2" high, and three interior 
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Jewelry Chest 

Cutting List 

Qty. 

Part 

Finished Size 

Piece 

T 

w 

L 

2 

A 

'i; 

8V;' 

11'/; 

top & bottom 

2 

B 

V 

8v;' 

13'4'' 

sides 

4 

C 

3/ - 

'a 

1" 

10%" 

front drawer 
supports 

8 

D 

%■ 

1" 


side drawer 
supports 

1 

E 

'2 

8" 

10%" 

shelf 

1 

F 


10%" 

13" 

back 

6 

G 

%" 

'Vi; 

*10'/; 

top 3 drawer 
fronts & backs 

6 

H 

3/ " 

*2" 

*iov; 

bottom 3 
drawer front 
& backs 

6 

i 

V 

*1'/; 


top 3 drawer 
sides 

4 

J 

3/ '■ 

8 

•2" 

■6%" 

middle 2 
drawer sides 

2 

K 

X 

*2" 

*8" 

bottom drawer 
sides 

5 

L 

X' 

6'/;' 

9=/; 

top drawer 
bottoms 

1 

M 

1; 

'S 

7’V' 

Qv; 

bottom drawer 
bottoms 

4 

N 

51* ^ 

■'s 

I'V 


door rails 

4 

0 

5/ " 

'6 

iv;' 

10" 

door stiles 

2 

P 

U 

4^/;’ 

8’/; 

door panels 


*scant measure 


iu6fi 

jemm cnesr 


drawers 1-1/2" high. Rout your stopped 
dadoes accordingly, and square their 
‘‘fronts” with an appropriate chisel. 

Next, put the carcase back together 
and rout a 1/4" square rabbet a) I around the 
inside back edges and square the comers 
with a chisel. This rabbet is to accept the 
back (F). 

Assemble and glue the carcase with 
the shelf in place, but leave the back off, 
for now. Install the front drawer supports 


(C) by sliding them in place. Pul some 
glue on the ends and on one edge of the 
side support pieces tD), and fit them just 
behind the front supports in the routed 
dadoes. Now install the back (F). 

Next comes the making of the draw¬ 
ers. First measure your openings. If they 
correspond to the cutting list, cut all the 
needed fronts and backs (G and H) and 
sides (I, J and K) to size. Dovetail them 
together with through dovetails. Cut a 
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1/8" wide X 1/4" deep groove along the 
inside bottom edge of the sides. Mount the 
bottom panels (L and M) in this groove. 
After you have cleaned up all the joints 
and smoothed the drawers, check them 
for fit. Be sure as you cut the drawer parts 
from the cutting list that you use only 
scant measure; if you cut each piece to 
absolutely full-length and width, the 
drawers will be too tight to fit into the 
carcase. Be prepared to touch a plane to 
the drawers in any event. 

Making the doors is much easier than 

making the drawers. Cut the rails (N) and 

stiles (O) from 5/8" stock. Cut a 1/4" wide 

X 1/2" deep groove down the center of the 

inside edge of each strip, and cut i/2" long 

tenons on the ends of the rails to fit neatly 

into the groove in the stiles. Cut your 

panels (P) to fit, less 1/8" to i/4" in width 

to allow for panel expansion. My panels 

are Hat, but yours could just as easily be 

raised; I chose Bat in order to maintain a 

certain simplicity of design. Assemble 

the frames and panels carefully, and glue 

them without getting any glue on the 

panels. Clean up the doors and mount 

them with small solid brass hinges and | 

very short screws. 1 

© 

If s a good idea to put a set of short ^ 
legs under each jewelry box. Screw-on % 
rubber bumpers are perfect for this. f 


I finished each jewelry box with ei¬ 
ther Watco© Oil or Minwax® Antique 
Oil. Smooth the whole project through 
220 grit, and apply two or more coats of 
finish to the outsides of the chest only. 
The insides receive a couple of coats of 
lemon oil and the outsides of the drawers 
and the insides of the chest were rubbed 


with stick paraffin. This is sufficient fin¬ 
ish to protect the inside. I always com¬ 
plete my finishing schedule with an appli¬ 
cation of Goddard’s® Cabinetmaker’s 
Wax and deliver the rest of the can with 
the project, instructing the owner to take 
good care of the project by waxing it 
frequently. 
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Woodworking Basics 

How To Moke The "Basic Table" 


Kingsley Hammett is a licensed general 
contractor in New Mexico. He is currently 
focusing on custom, furniture construction 
and residential and commercial remodeling. 


their edges for dowel locations to make up 
a panel for the top. To do this, stack them 
on top of one another, and with a combi¬ 
nation square, strike aline across all edges 
simultaneously. Dowels should be lo¬ 
cated close to the ends and 12" to 14" 
apart. With the help of a doweling jig, drill 
a 3/8" hole in the center of each board at 
every mark (with the exception of the two 
edges that will be the outside edges). Pour 
a little glue down the sides of the holes and 
tap a 3/8" gluing dowel into the holes 
along one edge of each board. Run a bead 
of glue down the edge of each board, line 
up the pegs with the empty holes, and 


by Kingsley Hammett 

An old-timer once told me that when 
he was a young man, his desire for quality 
furniture outstripped his ability to pay for 
it, so he built his own. It was the same 
lack of funds that got me started making 
tables. Since my first effort, which was 
bolted together and made without any 
shop equipment. I’ve developed a system 
that can generate any table for any 
specific use. Tve made dining room 
tables, kitchen tables, coffee tables, 
tables to hold plants, tables to hold books, 
tables to serve Just about any purpose 
at all. 

No matter what the purpose, no matter 
the size, the “basic table” consists of the 
same three basic parts: a top, rails, and a 
set of legs. A table properly designed for 
sitting should measure 29" high. A nice 
dining room table measures about 30" to 
32" wide by 60" long; a kitchen table can 
be in the neighborhood of 30" X 48", 
depending upon the space available. A 
coffee table is about 17" high and as wide 
and long as you like. Here is how I build 
a standard dining room table. 

Depending on the width of the boards 
and the desired width of the table, take 
five or six squared-up boards and mark 


clamp the whole thing together, making 
sure it’s all flush and Oat. Take it out of the 
clamps the next day, clean up the glue 
lines, and you have a finished top. 

If you want to make the top appear 
thicker without actually doubling its 
thickness, an alternative is to rip some 
stock into 4" strips and glue and clamp 
them under the edges of the top. Sand 
down the edges; you'll get an interesting 
combination of end grains at the corners, 
and the table will appear as though it’s 
two boards thick. 

The next step is to cut four legs from 
solid or laminated stock, finished to 2 -1 /2" 
square (since this is the maximum width 
most doweling Jigs can accept). If you 
want larger legs, the rails and legs can be 
assembled with a mortise and tenon Joint. 
Sand them smooth. Carve a design down 
the face if desired, and if you like, knock 
off the edges with a router or plane. Fi¬ 
nally, cut them to length so that, together 
with the top, the table will stand 29 inches 
off the floor. 

A comfortable arrangement has about 
10" between the underside of the table and 
the top of the chair seat. Therefore, the 
rails should be limited to no more than 5" 
wide. I make most of mine about 3" to 4" 
wide. The drawing on page 3 1 gives one 
alternative design for an interesting rail 


Mark where the leg face meets rail end grain with letter “Af and continue around 
table through letter 
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adapted from a country kitchen table I saw 
somewhere in a magazine. 

I like the legs tositabout 1" in from the 
outer edge of the table. So, if the table is to 
be 30" wide and the overhang takes up 2" 
and the two legs take another 5", the end 
rail should measure 23". By the same 
token, the two side rails would measure 
53" (60 minus 7). These measurements 
are for doweling 
the rails to the legs; 
if you're using 
mortise and tenon 
joinery (see PW 
#30, April/May 
1986), you’ll need 
to add on the length 
of the tenons. 

Place the table- 
top upside down on 
a pair of sawhorses 
and set up the legs 
and rails as they 
will sit when as¬ 
sembled. Starting 
at one comer, mark 
the leg and the end 
grain face of the 
rail it will join with 
the letter “A" and 
so forth as you 
move around the table, until the final face 
of the first leg meets the final rail face at 
letter “H.” 

To dowel the leg-and-rail assembly, 
lay one leg down flat on the table and lay 
the rail it will join flat upon it. Make sure 
the rail is absolutely flush with the top of 


the leg where the two will meet at the 
underside of the table. Also make sure the 
rail is square with the leg. 

With a square, strike two lines across 
the end grain of the rail and the face oi'the 
leg about 2" to 3" apart. Decide if you 
want the rails flush to the outside edges of 
the legs, or slightly offset, and mark a 
centerline for the dowels accordingly. Do 


this marking for all eight places where the 
faces of the legs meet the end grain faces 
of the rails. Take the doweling Jig again, 
and drill 3/8" holes at these marks. Put glue 
in the holes and on the end of the rail. 
Insert the dowels, tap the entire frame¬ 
work together, and clamp it overnight. 


Make sure the legs are square to the rails 
and parallel to each other, and make any 
adjustments now, while the glue is still 
wet. 

Now the leg-and-rail frame is ready 
to be fastened to the top. Cut some 3/4" 
square strips and glue and screw them to 
the top inside edge of the rails. To allow 
for wood movement in the tabletop, make 
the holes in the 
cleat oblong in the 
direction perpen¬ 
dicular to the top’s 
grain. Then screw 
through the cleat 
and into the under¬ 
side of the tabletop 
without using any 
glue. This way the 
screws can “float” 
in their slots as the 
top expands and 
contracts. 

Tables, what¬ 
ever their intended 
use, get dinged and 
scratched and de¬ 
velop their own 
personality over 
time. To me, that’s 
as it should be, so 
the only finish I use is a natural oil called 
Livos imported from West Germany 
(Woodpecker Tools, Santa Fe, NM). It’s 
non-toxic and it brings out the best natural 
color of the wood which gives the table a 
simple finish that’s continual ly enhanced 
by everyday spills and cleaning. 


Place a rail on top of a leg ; strike two 
lines through both to mark where dowel 
holes will he drilled. 


Drill 318” holes at the marks on the rails 
and legs. 



There is an infinite number of ways to decorate the legs and rails of tables. Below left, a moulding head was used to run a detail down the 
center. Below right, the rails were profiled on a band saw (note also the hoards added to the underside to make the top appear thicker). 
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IVootf Types 


Pau Ferro 


by S, Reed Poverny 

"Thereruviiiing 1 ditfrt like ahnut 
ii." eiuhiiscs MisfniniciU maker l:iiimell 
('hapman. CratKiiiaji IVler Sliapirn I'eels 
"ifs t»ne of the iiiosl heaLinful \mhhIs (iiil 
iliLTc!" Boili men speak pau Icrru. 

Prn!a>iinceJ "fK>\v hAlRa»h/' which 


S. Hved Paivniy f.\ iMfint n M itn ht f\ 
iuHhh\ i*f it’r tiihlpliofii^/tfphrr ii»rA in 
it spei lirfnhci srarc in/s him firs!- 

hiifid hlfm lvifi^r ni thidivsfh nfitl v vttfk 
uv^i hf.\ 



means "inMnvund" in (\inugucse - it is 
nnl> t>iie ol over XO ililTereiu species 
w t^rklw ide l hat are re I erred u> as “iroii- 
wotur’ (Other species include hornbcaiiK 
lignum \ iiae. and lest'ita), Tlie irec is said 
Hi "gn>w like a vsecd" in l^ulivi;L Peru. 
aiKl Brazil. 

/Xiong with "Brazilian ironwiHRl/' 
ii's known in die trade as "ca\iuna." 
"morado/' and "moradi llo/‘ Though not a 
species oIToscw o(kL it is similar to rose¬ 
wood in appearance and is marketed 
under the names "Bolivian rosewoiui." 


thi\fhinfvn Itpti wiift/finn /mv, t/idn shupctifd nnm ah ttpyrumift. is thr unrk 
7//e/jfiv s \ \ 6" itiiif tfpin\ h\ ti Hniztfhjft hhunlw tHni ittitude 


"Rio rosev\ood." and "Soulh Amcriean 
rosewood.'' 

(ieiipral Descripfiiin 

As one mighi cvtxvi of an "iron- 
wotid/' pau ferro is h<uh liea\> and hard. 
It ranges from being slighdv hartier Ihan 
sU>w -grt>w n black w alnur to Ixnng iicarlv 
the hardness oi African bluckw4>od. The 
oil) heartwotni varies in color frtun 
golden-brow n, to pinkish-briiw ir u> tlie 
[HIrple-black ol hulian rosewotHl. While 
its tcMure can be coarse or line, single 
boartls are of a unilorm levinre. I'he fig- 
lire in pan lerro lluciiiaics w ildlv: ii can be 
molded, curly , boklly marbled, or wiih- 
out eonirusL The disdncii\c sweel fra¬ 
grance olTlie wihhI is likened h) stvme lo 
walniiL 

VViirkinj* Pniperties 

As w nh many oily wootls, pan ferro 
can he lovic lo some iiidividnals. C’on- 
iimu>us breathing of die sawdtisi wiilnnii 
wearing a dusi mask can cause irrilalion 
lo die lungs and nasal passages. 
.Some pet 1 pie also evfXTience a 
nil Id skin reaction. One remedy 
IS to apply a harrier cream to die 
skin Ixdorc wtaking the 
wooil. PAireme cases 
include violent skin // 

rashes. One suscep- /y 

tihlc worker couhi rioi / /i 

ev en enter a sluip w here / yy 

pan feiTo hail been yy 

milled ihrvv dow yy 

/n'/dre without yy 

break nig oni in yy 

hives. The re are /// e- 

also people w lu> 
have no reae- 
lion at all to 
ifie material. 
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Pi ip 11E ^[ T \Vf H w urk i ag 





The cabinet of this sound system from Infinity® incorporates solid 
pau ferro and pau ferro veneers. 


Turning 
pau ferro 
is a delight¬ 
ful experi¬ 
ence (unless, 
course, you are 
sensitive to it). 
The wood peels 
away cleanly and 
has the consis¬ 
tently smooth 
working properties 
of Indian rosewood. 
When planing, the only 
time it seems to tear out is when 
the grain is interlocked on 
the quarter surface, like one 
often finds with padauk. Flat 
cut surfaces are less apt to tear 
out. Be cautious of grain direc¬ 
tion when working with a router 
or shaper; grain running at an 
angle can cause the wood to split 
severely. 

Sanding belts get gummed up 
quickly by this resinous wood. You may 
find commercial drum sanding outfits re- ^ 
luctant to touch it. Unlike cocobolo, with 
its tendency to warp, pau ferro is dimen- | 
sionally stable. It is similar to cocobolo in « 
the gluing department, however, in that it | 
requires extra attention; surfaces must be 
thoroughly wiped down with acetone be- 1 
fore any gluing is attempted. Peter ^ 
Shapiro found that a catalyzed polyvinyl § 
acetate (PVA) glue, or ‘'white glue,” sue- o 
cessfully bonded the compound miter -g. 


ing the raw wood on a buffing wheel with 
some abrasive compound. 

Availability 

Under various names, this wood is 
readily available as veneer, but somewhat 
harder to find in the form of lumber. Only 
a few sources around the country seem to 
have it. It comes milled in 4/4, 5/4, 6/4, 
and 8/4 thicknesses. Boards are generally 
narrow, from 4" to 6" wide, and lengths 
are limited to about 6'. The retail price of 
pau ferro is slightly more than that of teak. 

Pau ferro may not be rosewood, but it 
deserves to be recognized as a wood with 
outstanding characteristics all its own.W 


Emmett Chapman uses pau ferro 
for the body of the musical 
instrument he invented, 

The Stick® 


joints of his presentation boxes. Epoxy 
also works for gluing pau ferro, 
and it can also be used for 
filling flaws. 

Finishing 

Beneath a lacquer finish, the 
color of pau ferro becomes 
much warmer and richer. The 
wood has the depth and light-re¬ 
flecting qualities of satinwood. 
For years, Emmett Chapman 
applied an oil finish to his pau ferro 
Stick® after sanding the instruments 
through 400 grit. He now finds that he can 
achieve a superior finish by simply buff- 
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k Popular Woodworking Project 


VOODEN BUCKETS 



by Warren Asa 

Some of my ancestors operated a 
dairy farm in Switzerland before they 
came to the U.S. in the mid-1800’s. If they 
were typical, the men fashioned wooden 
buckets and other cooperage for cheese 
and butter-making during the winter 
evenings. If you travel to Switzerland, 
these items are still sold as souvenirs. 

The cooper’s trade is an old and 
honorable one. You need only to examine 
the strength, accuracy, and beauty of a 
thousand-gallon wine cask to realize how 
Warren Asa has been whittling and wood- 
crafting since his scouting days. He special¬ 
izes in native American folk craft. 


demanding this profession is. The Greek 
historian Herodotus referred to barrels in 
the fifth century B.C. but these may have 
been simply hollowed-out palm tree 
trunks. However, stave construction and 
the cooper were definitely in existence by 
500 A.D. Until glass bottles became gen¬ 
erally available in the 1700’s, stave-built 
containers were used for storing and ship¬ 
ping most liquids and many dry products. 
Wooden barrels and kegs were widely 
used in the U.S. until World War I, but 
since then, they have largely been re¬ 
placed by metal and plastic containers. To 
me, the simplistic beauty of wooden 
containers will never be duplicated with a 


mass-produced item, which is why I 
decided to try my hand at coopering. 

The cooper’s trade differs from most 
woodworking because you deal mainly 
with curved rather than flat pieces. It’s a 
real thrill when they all come together 
magically to form a bucket right before 
your eyes. 

Coopers use many specialized tools, 
but I get by with the tools I have on hand. 
The only tool I used on this bucket that is 
out of the ordinary is a scorp. These are 
available from many of the mail-order 
tool companies for about $10.00. Since 
I’m not a professional cooper, my meth¬ 
ods are not meant to describe the way an 
old-time cooper would make a bucket, 
but only my way of doing it. 

This bucket is a good first-time coo¬ 
perage project. You can make it larger or 
smaller if you like; all of the dimensions 
are approximate because many things 
affect measurements in cooperage - espe¬ 
cially the thickness of the staves. 

Wine and whiskey barrels are tradi¬ 
tionally made of white oak, but dairy 
I utensils are made of white pine. I do most 
« of my coopering in yellow pine because I 
can’t beat the price; a friend makes table- 
n tops from the ends of large cable reels and 
^ gives me the staves. Another advantage is 
that they are already partly shaped, which 
saves some time. If you can’t find cable 
reel staves, I suggest you look for some 
white pine, basswood or poplar that is a 
full inch thick. Rip this into 1” x 3" stock 
and make your staves from this, I prefer to 
use white woods as the Swiss do, but any 
easily worked wood can be used. If you 
have a wood lot with suitable trees, you 
may even want to split out your own 
staves. Split out pieces along the radius so 
the staves come out quartersawn; they are 
easier to work and shrink less if made this 
way. 

For those who enjoy mathematics, 
making a circular bucket can provide 
material for all sorts of calculations. If 
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this is your cup of tea, have at it, using 
D X 7t = C as your major formula. I 
simply draw two full-size circles rep¬ 
resenting the inside and outside circum¬ 
ference of the top of the bucket. From 
this drawing I can figure the number 
and size of the staves I need and the 
approximate angles involved (see Fig¬ 
ure 1). 

After deciding on the diameter, I 
shape the staves using a spokeshave on 
the outside and a scorp or a large gouge on 
the inside, and smooth with a curved 
scraper. Then I decide on the height of the 


bucket, and cut the staves to length. Small 
buckets like this one usually take ten 
regular staves and two “handle staves” 
which are 3” longer. 

I use a band saw to cut the bevel on 
the staves and also to give them their 
taper. I tilt the saw table to about 10“ or 12“ 
for this. To produce the taper, I make two 
wedge-shaped spacers that are the length 
of the staves. Cut them 1/4" wide at one 
end, and taper down to nothing at the other 
end. Place one spacer (wide end first) 
between the stave and the fence to cut the 
first edge, then rotate the stave end-for- 


end, and make the second cut with both 
spacers running pointed end first (see 
Figure 2). If you taper the staves less, your 
bucket will lookchunky, like acylinder. If 
you use more taper, you will have trouble 
getting the hoops that go around the 
bucket to make contact on both edges. Do 
all this bandsawing with the concave side 
down. 

To see how the angles look, I as¬ 
semble the staves together with large 
rubber bands or stretch straps. Another set 
of hands are helpful for this. You will 
almost certainly need to adjust the stave 



Use a scorp and a canned scraper to make the inside sutface of the staves concave. 


Assemble the staves with 
stretch cords to check the fit. 
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Taper the edge of the bottom piece 
with a spokeshave. 

angles. A cooper does this by pushing the 
staves across a giant upside-down plane. 
I get good results by mounting a stave in 
a vise and using a jack plane. Number the 
staves so each one goes back in its proper 
location after adjustment. Unlike my 
ancestors’ dairy buckets, mine do not 
have to be watertight, but I still try to 
make the joints as tight as possible. I think 
a bucket looks better w ith a narrower edge 
on top, so 1 shave off about 1/8” from both 
sides of the stave’s tops. 

Use chisels to chop a groove for the bottom. 


the bucket with a block plane and the 
inside with a scorp or a curved scraper. 

The wooden hoops that wrap around 
barrels and buckets show the old-time 
cooper at his best. At first glance the joint 
appears complicated, but it’s really the 
simplest manner of attaching the ends of 
a wooden hoop. Saw 5/32” strips from 
white oak or ash that is about 1 -1/4” thick. 
This stock should be straight-grained, 
quartersawn wood with no blemishes - 
not even pin knots. I saw mine with a thin- 
kerf carbide-tipped blade. To figure the 
length, measure around your bucket at 1” 
from the bottom and 2” from the top. Add 
6-1/4” to each measurement. This is for the 
two 3” tabs on both ends and to compen¬ 
sate for the thickness of the hoop. Making 
good hoops requires careful measure¬ 
ments and attention to detail. It is wood¬ 
working at its best, where patience and 
skill will be rewarded with strong, attrac¬ 
tive hoops that will set off your bucket to 


Cut the groove for the bottom at 
1 - 1 / 2 ” from the end of the staves as shown 
in Figure 3. 1 use 1/4” and 1/2” chisels for 
this. If your staves are 3/4” thick, cut this 
groove 5/16” deep. If your staves are thin¬ 
ner, reduce the depth of cut (and the di¬ 
ameter of the bottom piece) accordingly. 
I make the bottom by bandsawing a circle 
from a piece of 1 X 10 pine and then 
tapering the edges of the circle to fit into 
the groove. The diameter of the bottom 
should be 1 / 2 ” larger than the inside di¬ 


ameter of the bucket at the point where 
you cut the groove. When you complete 
the bottom, slide it into place from the top; 
the bands should stretch enough to allow 
this. 

Make any necessary adjustments and 
then glue all the staves together with the 
bottom in place. I use white glue, or urea- 
formaldehyde if I want the bucket to stand 
wetter conditions. I do not glue the bottom 
in place, so it can expand and contract in 
its groove. Clamp the assembly with band 
or web clamps, or just tie it tightly with 
rope. The next day, smooth the outside of 
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When the glue is dry, round the outside of 
the bucket with a block plane. 


perfection. 

Cut the strips to length, then make a 
mark on the inside surface at 3" from each 
end. Taper the thickness between these 
marks with a block plane or spokeshave 
so that one edge is 3/32” thick and the other 
is the full 5/32” (see Figure 4). This allows 
both edges of the hoop to make contact 
with the slanting sides of the bucket. 
Next, use a gouge to make a shallow 
concave groove on the inside of the hoop 
between the marks. 

Start the joint at both ends of the hoop 
by making a saw cut halfway through the 
thickness at the 3” mark on the inside 
surface. From this point the strip is ta¬ 
pered to the end. It’s also tapered up to the 
full thickness for 3” in the other direction. 
The sketches and photo will make this 
clear. Proceed to carve the male and 
female ends as shown. The tools I find the 
most useful for this Job are a fine-toothed 
back saw, a block plane, a spokeshave, 
1/4” and 1/2” chisels, a 3/8” gouge, a half- 
round bastard file, and a sharp pocket 
knife. 

Soak both hoops in a capped length 
of 2” pipe filled with boiling water. Two 
soakings of one hour each is usually 
enough. Tie a lead weight to one end of the 
hoops to keep them submerged and a 
string to the other end for easy removal. 
Be careful, and wear gloves and long 
sleeves when working with boiling water. 

After soaking, flex the ends in a par¬ 
tially open vise as shown in Figure 5. Use 
great care around the weak points that are 



Cut the ends of the hoops like this to form the interlocking joint. 
The outside surface is shown here. 



FLEXING HOOP pigure 5 

END IN VISE 
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insert a bit of wood between the locking 
points. 

Since your bucket is primarily a 
showpiece, select the best side to exhibit 
the two hoop joints. I like to offset them a 
bit from each other, but that is a matter of 
personal taste. Slide the hoops up snugly 
on the bucket, being sure they are equidis¬ 
tant from the top and bottom. I fasten my 
hoops in place with round-headed, brass 
escutcheon nails. I put one in every other 
stave, but stay away from the hoop joint. 

I nail the second hoop into the other 
staves. Predrill for these nails - this is no 
time to have a split mar your work. 

I make my handles by laminating 
three pieces of 5/32" thick ash, but they 
could also be made of white oak or any 
easily bent wood. Soak the handle pieces 
in boiling water for a few hours, using the 
same pipe as before. Bend them to shape 
and let them dry. Be sure that the distance 
between the ends is right for your bucket 
size. Then, using white glue and every 
clamp I can find, I glue the handle into a 
bow. I think a handle looks best if it falls 
between the hoops when bent down, so I 
cut mine to that length. 1 leave the handle 
full-width at each end but sculpt it 
slightly over the remainder of its length. 

To fasten the handle to the bucket, 
turn or whittle two “mushroom” pins 
from maple, birch or beech. Drill 1/2" 
holes through the handle and partly 
through the long staves to accept them. 
Pass the pins through the handle (and 
washers, if needed) and glue them into the 
staves. 

I prefer to leave my coopered buckets 
in their natural state, as they were in the 
dairies of old in Switzerland. If you feel 
you must have a finish on your bucket, I 
suggest you don’t hide the unique quali¬ 
ties of the cooper’s art under a heavy 
coating, but rather give it a light finish of 
Danish oil or lacquer. Some of the souve¬ 
nir Swiss pails are decorated with tole- 
painted flowers and foliage in blues and 
reds; that’s another finishing option. 

Coopering is not for everyone, but if 
you enjoy challenging woodworking 
with amazing results, it just may be your 
ticket. The shavings fly and the pieces you 
make are vastly different from other proj¬ 
ects, but when they come together you 
have the reward of an unusual project and 
the satisfaction of knowing you have 
learned something of the ancient art of 
coopering. ^ 


noted in the drawing. Also flex the main 
portion of the hoop between your hands 
starting at one end and working slowly 
and carefully to the other. When you are 
sure all is ready, pass the male end 
through the opening as shown in the 


sketch. It should lock in place. Slide the 
hoop onto the bucket (thin edge up) and 
let it dry in place. If your hoops are too 
short, remove a bit of wood at either end 
where they lock, or plane the bucket sides 
a bit thinner. If they are too long, you can 


Bend and laminate three strips of wood to make the handle. 

Attach the handle with a carved mushroom plug, 
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by John A. Nelson 

In the past, making a clock was only for the truly professional 
craftsman with all kinds of expensive woodworking equipment, 
but in recent years clock kits have become very popular. Thumb 
through any woodworking magazine and you will find many 
fine companies offering clock kits of all kinds, styles, sizes, and 
price ranges - a clock for everyone. 

Kits, whether they be a clock kit or one of the many other 
furniture kits available, offer positive alternatives for many 
people. The person who may never have tried woodworking 
before will gain a wealth of information in regard to kinds of 
joints used in woodworking, assembly techniques, and steps in 
applying a finish to a project. Hopefully the experience gained 
in building and finishing this kit will give them the confidence 
to attempt more advanced projects. The clock kit can be used by 
the woodworker who perhaps does not have all the required 
power tools (such as a shaper, lathe, or planer) to make some of 
the unusual parts needed to complete the project. Some people 
just like putting things together and adding finishes. The clock 
kit is perfect for them. 1 believe one could also make a profit 
building and selling kit clocks - especially with all the “plastic” 
clocks in the store today. 

John A. Nelson is a woodworker and drafting instructor 
from Peterborough, New Hampshire, and the author of more 
than 15 books on those subjects, including Antique Furniture 
Reproduction (Van Nostrand Reinhold Company, Inc., 135 
West Street, New York, NY 10020). 


Testing the Kits 

1 wrote to ten companies that sold clock kits and asked if they 
would care to participate in this review. Each was asked to send 
a clock kit of their choice to build. Six companies responded 
with kits for me to write about. What follows are my reactions 
and impressions based upon notes 1 took as the six kits were 
built. 1 constructed them all within the same time frame so I 
could “feel” the differences 
and similarities between the 
various kits. 

The Schoolhouse Clock, 
from Brooks tone Co. (prod¬ 
uct #810819), list price 
$149.95, estimated con¬ 
struction time: 4-5 hours. 

Brookstone sells tools, 
accessories, and three or four 
clock kits. I hate to start on a 
sournote,butofall six clocks 
1 built, this one was the least 
desirable. If I had built only 
this kit, I probably would 
never have built another kit 
of any kind; perhaps I got 
their “lemon.” Brookstone, 
of course, stood behind the 
kit -as they do all their prod- 


Brookstone’s 
Schoolhouse Clock 
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ucts, but it was frustrating and time-consuming to replace or 
rework poor parts. The joints of the octagonal dial frame were 
way off, so the pieces had to be replaced. The winding holes for 
the dial were over 1/4" off and had to be redrilled. The supports 
for the dial bezel are not strong enough to adequately support the 
glass door when it is open. To make matters worse, the case is 
actually 1 / 2 " too short for the movement- the pendulum hits the 
bottom of the case when adjusted correctly. 1 was very im¬ 
pressed, however, with the “clamp nails” that were used to 
secure the bottom boards of the case. This was the first time I had 
ever used them, and they work great. Overall, after the problems 



Chiming Clock from Craftsman’s Corner 


were solved, the clock is a nice-looking clock. 

Chiming Clock with Music Box, from Craftsman s Corner 
(product M69-Y}, list price: $249.00, estimated construction 
time: 6-7 hours. 

This clock combines the best of two worlds, a very nice clock 
and a music box that can play over 130 different melodies. It uses 
small, record like disks that change the melody. 

This kit was very easy to assemble and finish. The instruc¬ 
tions were well-written and illustrated, and all the parts fit 
together perfectly with no problems whatsoever. The movement 
is a very nice “bim-bam” chime on a set of well-tuned bells. 
This was a fun kit to build and fits into any room nicely. 

Craftsman's Corner manufactures and sells all kinds of kits 
besides clock kits. Their catalog offers many interesting proj¬ 
ects. 

Bracket Clock, from Klockit (product 434049), list price: 
$149.95, estimated construction time: 6-7 hours. 

This clock is very similar in design to the elegant bracket 
clocks of yesteryear. The design and form are excellent. It's 
movement can be viewed from both sides through arched glass 



Bracket Clock from Klockit 


windows. This clock has a rich-looking brass dial with etched 
time ring and numbers; it plays the traditional Westminster 
chime melody on the quarter-hour and strikes the time on the 
hour. 

This kit was also a joy to build. The instructions were well- 


As Time Goes By 

by John A, Nelson 

In a way, the world is a clock - its rotation creates day and 
night. Even in ancient cultures time was important, mostly for 
planning, planting, and harvesting. In those days the actual 
hour of the day was not particularly important. 

Very early clocks used the sun to measure time, but as the 
need for more accurate timekeeping increased, many other 
kinds of devices were tried and used. The hourglass, indexed 
candles that burned at a fixed rate, and water power were but 
a few of these first time-measuring devices. The first all¬ 
mechanical clock was said to have been made circa 1250 in 
Italy. 

To early colonists, owning a clock was a mark of success 
rather than a commitment to punctuality. A clock was found 
only in the finest of homes, displayed in a prominent place for 
all to view. 

It was not until the Industrial Revolution came about, with 
such things as factory working hours and train schedules, that 
the establishment of a standard hour really brought about 
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written and illustrated, and 
the parts went together as they 
were designed. 

Klockit specializes in 
clock kits of all kinds from 
very small to grandfather 
types, quartz movements, 
clock plans, and hardware. 

‘'The Spirit of Liberty” 
from Kuempel Chime Clock 
Works, list price: $495.00, es¬ 
timated construction time: 7- 
8 hours. 

This kit is an easy and en¬ 
joyable weekend project, 
even for those who have 
never done any woodworking 
before. It’s very easy to build 
as all the difficult work is al¬ 
ready done for you. The tough 
mitered comers of the base 
and crown are already as¬ 
sembled, and the sides and 
door are very nicely as¬ 
sembled also. All holes are 
pre-drilled, and it comes 
ready-to-assemble and fin¬ 
ish. The materials used 
throughout are of highest 
quality, and the instructions 
are easy to understand and 
follow. As the clock is quite heavy, it comes complete with its 
own unique built-in wall hanger. 

The Spirit of Liberty comes with beveled glass on all three 
sides, and the solid brass movement chimes any one of three 
different beautiful melodies. 


clockmaking to the world. 

The “new” manufacturing methods of the 1800’s made 
clocks affordable to the average family, and they were cher¬ 
ished for their beauty as much as for their ability to keep 
accurate time. 

Early clocks were mounted high above the floor because 
they required long pendulums and large, cast-iron descend¬ 
ing weights. They w^ere simply mechanical works wdth a face 
and hands, and they were referred to as a “w^ag-on-the- 
wall.” The long-case clock, now knowm as the grandfather 
clock, actually evolved from these early wall clocks. Most 
early clockmakers were skilled only in metalworking and not 
in wood techniques. They therefore commissioned jointers to 
make the cases. These jointers used the same techniques and 
styles that they used in making furniture of the day. Their first 
cases tended to follow architectural features, (square or rec¬ 
tangular boxlike bases, topped by arched or triangular pedi¬ 
ments), and had a classical, temple look. In time, stepped or 
panelled tops with finials were added to the clock cases. 



Kuempel Chime Clock 
Works has been in business 
since 1916, and they first de¬ 
veloped the concept of clock 
kits for everyone. If you 
.scratch-build a clock, they 
sell movements also. 

''Simon Willard Banjo 
Clock” fi'om Mason and 
Sullivan (product #7680 
NGW / $212.00) with pedi¬ 
ment (product #768IW I 
$49.00), movement (product 
#3340X / $49.00), and glass 
(product #2775G I $29.50), 
estimated construction time: 
8~9 hours. 

This clock may look 
complicated, but in reality it 
is very simple to make. The 
instructions are excellent 
and fully-illustrated. They 
even list what tools will be 
required to complete the 
next step as you proceed, 
which I thought to be help¬ 
ful. 


“Willard Banjo Clock’ 


The quality of all wood 
and hardware was excellent 
throughout, and the clock 
w'ent together very easily. 

My only disappointment was in the final step -installing the 
glass. All the other kits (except the Spirit of Liberty) had a slot 
to slide a soft piece of plastic into to secure the glass in place. 
Installing the glass in the Willard Banjo clock involved pre- 
drilling a somewhat stiff length of plastic quarterround and 
nailing it inside the door to secure the glass. This was somewhat 
difficult, and extreme care had to be taken so as not to break or 
scratch the reverse-painted glass. Perhaps the other kits spoiled 
me somewhat; the Spirit of Liberty, for instance, used small 
metal hangers that were easily screwed in place to secure the 
glass. Other than installing the glass, this was an excellent kit to 
buiId. Mason and Sul livan has been in business for over 40 years 




Mason and Sullivan's Willard Banjo Clock comes complete with 
gold ^ild. 
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Westwood Clocks 'N Kits’ “The Newport” 


and their clocks tend to be reproductions of popular antique 
clocks. They sell pre-cut kits, kits with the wood and instruc¬ 
tions only, or just plans and hardware. They also sell movements 
and hardware for those who scratch-build. 

“The NewportT from Westwood Clock ‘N Kits (product 
UG160), list price $700.00, estimated construction time: 10-12 


hours. 

Of course, the granddaddy of them all is the longcase clock. 
This is a lot more than just a clock; as years pass, it probably will 
become a family heirloom. As difficult as this might appear, it’s 
really not any more difficult to build than any of the other clock 
kits. I think the most intimidating part is when you first see the 
five large boxes it comes in. I picked up my clock at the truck 
terminal, and it filled the back of my full-size station wagon. 
Now that is intimidating! 

My only complaint with this kit was that I finished too fast. 
I was enjoying it so much, the time just flew by. Except for 
locating and drilling all the various holes, this kit was very easy 
to assemble and everything went together perfectly the first 
time. 

This clock is made of solid - and I do mean solid - oak. I 
cannot believe how heavy this clock is when finished - the door 
itself is a full 1" thick. The clock features beveled glass through¬ 
out, a beautiful filigree brass moon dial with raised numbers, and 
a triple chime movement with a huge lyre pendulum. Only the 
highest quality materials were used throughout this kit. 

It came with complete, well-written and illustrated instruc¬ 
tions and even included a video tape to aid in construction. 

If you are a beginner, don’t be afraid to try building a 
grandfather clock kit; they look a lot tougher to build than they 
actually are. They are very similar to building a smaller clock; 
it’s just on a somewhat larger scale. 

Westwood Clocks ‘N Kits make all kinds of clock kits, from 
wall clocks and shelf clocks to the stately grandmother and 
grandfather clocks. For those who scratch-build clocks, they 
sell clock movements, dials, beveled glass of various sizes, and 
a complete line of hardware. 

Purchasing and Building a Clock Kit 

The first step in building a clock kit is to select a reputable 
company that offers the model or style of clock you would like 
to make in your price range. I recommend companies that spe¬ 
cialize in making kits and that have been in business for a few 
years. This is important because if you should have a problem or 
need advice, you know they will be there to help. 

Upon receiving your kit, check the carton for noticeable rips 
or dents before accepting it. Uncrate the carton immediately and 
check for broken parts or glass. If there is any problem at all, 
report it at once. 

Take an inventory of the parts. Taking inventory was very 
easy; all six kits I received had a parts list along with illustrations 
of each and every part - including hardware and glass. Nothing 
would be more frustrating than planning your weekend around 
your clock kit project, only to find halfway through, that some 
important part was missing. Put the clock movement away in a 
dry, dustfree area until the final steps. Keep it out of your 
workshop, and do not let any dust or dirt get anywhere near your 
new movement. 

The next important step is to completely read and study all 
instructions. Build the kit in your mind as you study. Later, go 
back and reread step-by-step as you actually build your clock. 

Some kits were especially helpful as they illustrated each 
step and noted exactly what tools you would be using for that 
particular step. Go slowly - enjoy yourself; do each process in 
the order suggested. Be sure to dry-fit each piece before actually 
gluing them together. 1 like to sand all the flat pieces before 
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assembling - this makes it easier later. Take extreme care not to 
get any glue on any surfaces that are to be exposed or finished. 
Any excess glue should be left alone for 15 minutes or so until 
it forms a “skin,” and then remove it with a chisel. Never wash 
excess glue off with water, as this dilutes the glue and allows it 
to penetrate deeper into the wood pores, making it difficult to 
obtain a good finish. 

If the kit took you six hours to assemble, plan to spend six 
hours applying the finish. The finish is what everyone will see 
for years to come, and most will probably judge your work by it. 
As one or two kit companies stressed in their instructions: sand, 
sand, and sand some more! 

After the case has its finish applied and waxed, add all the 
hardware. Most kits used brass screws which are not as strong as 
the usual steel screws, so be sure to drill pilot holes and do not 
force the screws. I know -1 broke off two screws while building 
these six clocks. 

Carefully install the movement following all instructions. 
Remember, the movement is a precision instrument that is very 
delicate, so take extreme care in handling it. Having worked on 
clocks for the past 10 to 12 years, I would say the largest problem 
I find is that they are out of beat - that is to say, they do not “tick- 
tock” evenly. This is the easiest of all problems to solve. After 
the movement has been installed into your clock case, hang the 
pendulum and wind the clock. Gently start the pendulum swing¬ 
ing and listen to the tick-tock. If it sounds like “tick—tock- 
tick—tock-tick—tock,” or “tick-tock—tick-tock—tick-tock,” 
for instance, it is out of beat and must be adjusted. To adjust the 


clock, push the pendulum to one side until you feel it give 
slightly. Start the clock and again listen to the beat. If it has been 
improved, try it again until the clock beats perfectly. If it’s worse, 
push the pendulum in the opposite direction. Note: some clocks 
come with a self-regulating system and do not need adjusting. 
Once the beat is correct, add the hour hand; this is usually a tight 
slip-fit. The minute hand usually fits onto a square or rectangu¬ 
lar shaft. If your clock chimes, you might have to experiment to 
get it in the correct position so it chimes when the minute hand 
is at 12 and sometimes at 6. The hour hand can be slid to the 
correct hour. 

Once the clock is in beat and the hands are on, set it to the 
correct time and check it in 24 hours. If it is running too fast, 
lower the pendulum bob by turning the round nut below the 
pendulum-bob a turn or two; if too slow, raise the pendulum bob 
(up for “speed-up”; down for “slowdown”). Let the clock run 
for 24 more hours, and note if it has gained or lost time. Then re¬ 
adjust until the clock keeps perfect time. 

The movement comes already oiled but must be re-oiled 
every five years or so. Use only clock oil and apply it very lightly 
and only where the shafts contact the plates. Remember, too 
much oil is just as bad as no oil at all. 

A clock is very different from all other projects a wood¬ 
worker can build. A clock adds life to any room it is placed in. 
It’s always moving; it’s always making a noise; it provides a 
service by faithfully recording the time of day or night. By its 
very nature, the clock gives companionship to anyone that is 
near, and will be admired for many, many years to come. 


For More Information 

Listed below, in alphabetical order, is a list of companies 
that make or sell clock kits. If you are interested in building 
a clock kit, it would be a good idea to write to each for litera¬ 
ture and prices. I wish to thank those companies (indicated by 
a below) who were proud enough of their products to 
provide a kit for this article. If any companies that make clock 
kits are missing, it was not intentional; I simply am not aware 
of them. 

*Brookstone and Co. *Kuempel Chime Clock Works 

Vose Faim Rd. 21195 Minnetonka Blvd. 

Peterborough, NH 03458 Excelsior, MN 55331 -8605 


^Craftsman’s Corner 
4012 N.E. 14th St. 

Box AP 

Des Moines, lA 50302 

Emperor Clock Co. 
Emperor Industrial Park 
Fairhope, AL 36572 

H. De Covnick and Son 
P.O. Box 68 
Alamo, CA 94507 

*K!ockit 

P.O. Box 629 

Lake Geneva, W1 53147 


* Mason and Sulli van Co. 
586 Higgins Crowell Rd. 
West Yarmouth, MA 02673 

Tumcraft Clock Imports Co, 
6540 Plymouth Ave. North 
Golden Valley, MN 55427 

Viking Clock Co. 

Dept WD457 
P.O. Box 490 
Foley, AL 36536 

^Westwood Clocks ‘N Kits 
2850 ‘'B” East 29th St. 

Long Beach, CA 90806 


The companies listed below sell only clock hardware and 
movements. They do not sell kits but should be noted for 
those of you who wish to scratch-build a clock or need 
special hardware. 


Cas-Ker-Co. 

P.O. Box 2347 
Cincinnati, OH 45201 

R. V. Tapp Imports 
13525 Alondra Blvd. 

Santa Fe Springs, CA 90670 

S. Larose Inc. 

234 Commerce Place 
Greensborough, NC 27420 


Selva-Borcl German Clock 
347 - 13th St. 

P.O. Box 796 
Oakland, CA 94604 

Empire Clock Inc. 

1295 Rice St. 

St. Paul, MN55iI7 

Merritt Antiques Inc. 

RD2 

Douglassville, PA 19518 


In the event you really get the “clock bug” you might wish 
to join the National Association of Watch and Clock Collec¬ 
tors, Inc. (NAWCC), 514 Poplar St., Columbia, PA 17512. 
This is a national organization devoted solely to horology 
(watches and clocks). It has a national network of local 
clock clubs throughout the country that hold meetings and 
help each other with clock problems, study history of c locks, 
buy and sell clocks of all descriptions to each other and 
teach each other various aspects of clock repair and making. 
It is a great organization to belong to if you are interested 
in clocks. [PW| 
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A Popular Woodworking Project 


^rtf SinlCTP 


by John Nelson 

For over 30 years my wife and 
I have collected antiques - not the 
formal expensive kind, just the 
“country” type from around 1875 
or so. Although our house is a new 
split cape, Joyce stenciled the 
walls of the house to further add to 
the 19th century atmosphere. For 
years, the plastic television set 
with its make-believe wood pat¬ 
tern sat smugly on an antique table surrounded by our antique 
setting. To make things worse, when we added a VCR to our 
“setting” we ended up putting it under the television set - 
accentuating the whole mess even more! 

One day while looking through one of those “country 
home” type magazines, I spotted an antique dry sink. Early 
Americans used little cupboards like these as a washstand. A 
bowl and water pitcher sat on top, and towels were stored below. 
I thought, "Why not hide that dumb TV inside one of those?” By 
stretching the width of the sides a little, I came up with this 
design. The result is a “new” old-style dry sink that hides the 
television, VCR and all the videotapes. 

John A. Nelson is a woodw'orker and drafting instruciorfi'om 
Peferhorongh. New Hampshire, and the authar of more 
than 15 hooks on those subjects, including Antique Furniture 
Reproduction (Van Nostrand Reinhold Company, Inc., 

135 West Street. New York, NY 10020). 


Before beginning, carefully 
measure your television set. 
Measure from top to bottom, side 
to side, and front to back. When 
~ measuring from front to back, be 

1 sure to include the knobs in the 

2 front of the set and add at least 1/2" 

D 

^ extra. As is, this dry sink is de- 
^ signed and dimensioned to take a 
I television set that is 16" high, 21" 
^ wide and 17-1/2" deep (including 
the knobs). Any set that is slightly larger in size will mean 
changing some of the dimensions; the overall design should not 
be affected too much. If your VCR is top-loading, youMJ need to 
design with that in mind, too. 

Start by gluing up panels from solid stock for the sides (A), 
shelves (B), and top shelf (C). You'll need approximately 25 
board feet. After the glue has set, cut the parts to their overall 
sizes according to the cutting list. Carefully lay out and cut the 
1/4'’ deep X 3/4" wide dadoes in the inside surfaces of the sides 
(A). Lay out 1" squares on a sheet of cardboard and enlai'ge the 
pattern shown in Figure 1. Tape the side pieces together with the 
dadoes on the inside, and transfer the pattern onto them. Cut out 
the two pieces as a pair, making a right and a left side. 

Cut a 1" X 3" notch out of the back of the shelves (B ) for 
the wires from the television and VCR. Glue and nail the shelves 
and the top shelf (C) to the sides, taking care to keep everything 
square. For authenticity, I would suggest using square-cut nails. 
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Add the narrow top (D). 

Cut the back boards (E) to size, and rabbet the edges of the 
boards to create the removable back panel. The two outer boards 
each have a rabbeted side and the center board has two rabbeted 
sides. Glue and nail the two outer boards, then screw the center 
board in place. This will give you access to the back of the 
television and VCR later. 

Cut the stiles (F) and bottom skirt (G) to size, 
and glue and nail them in place. Add the dust stop 
(H), top trim (I), and the moulding (J), taking care 
to cut 45° angles where the parts meet. 

Cut the doors (K) and the door battens (L) to 
size. Check the television set and note the loca¬ 
tions of the knobs on the front and also note the 
location of the shelves. Take care to locate the 
door battens above or below the knobs and 
shelves so they will not interfere when closing the 
doors. Battens in old pieces such as this were 
usually nailed through from the front into the 
batten and sinched (bent) over. 

Mortise the doors and the stiles for the 
hinges. Locate them 4” up and 4" down from the 
edges of the door, as illustrated. 



The door pulls (M) are simply turned or carved from a 3/4" 
diameter dowel as shown. Since they were originally made by 
hand, they do not have to exactly match each other. Locate and 
drill a 3/8" diameter hole, 2" down and about 1" in from the edge 
on each door. My door pulls are held in place by a small square- 
cut nail inserted through a 3/32" diameter hole - a method Td seen 
used on other antiques. 

Cut or carve out the door lock 
(N). Again, this was usually 
somewhat crude and does not 
have to be exact. Attach it to the 
right-hand door with brass 
screws. This locks the left-hand 
door; the right-hand door is held 
closed and locked by a small hook 
and eye located inside the right- 
hand door and below the top 
shelf. 

Most dry sinks were stained, 
but some were painted. If you 
choose to paint yours, use an early 
American color. 

To make my dry sink look 
old, 1 filed worn spots and made 
scratches before applying the 
stain and finish. After distressing 
it, sand it all over. Wipe it clean 
before applying the stain coat. I 
used an Ipswitch Pine stain fol¬ 
lowed by three coats of satin fin¬ 
ish tung oil. To add that 150-year 
old effect, T wiped on a wash coat 
of thinned black paint which I 
wiped off right away, leaving the 
black paint in the comers and in 
all the distressed marks and 
scratches. Do not let the dry sink finish be¬ 
come too shiny - it should have a satin 
finish. If it does get too shiny, simply steel- 
wool the piece with #0000 steelwool. 

After the tung oil has dried, apply a coat 
of lemon oil - do not wax over tung oil. 

Remove the center back board, and in¬ 
stall the television set and VCR. With the 
center board removed, it is very easy to 
route the connectors from one set to the 
other and to route the wires down and out to 
the electrical power outlet. Then replace the 
center board. 

All electrical devices, most certainly 
television sets and stereos, have heat-gen¬ 
erating components. Proper ventilation and 
adequate air flow is required to keep your 
set from over-heating. Do not make your 
cabinet an absolutely perfect fit; allow 
plenty of clearance, and leave the doors 
open for a few minutes after you turn off the 
set and video player to let air circulate 
behind them. M 


Dry Sink TV Cabinet 

1 Cutting List 

Qty. 

Part 

Finished Size 

Piece 

T 

w 

L 

1 ^ 

A 

3/ 'f 

U 

!7’/; 

44'/; 

sides 

1 ^ 

B 

%" 

i7v; 

24'’ 

shelves 

! 1 

C 

V 

ie%" 

25" 

top shelf 

11 

D 

V 

12'/; 

27%' 

narrow top 

1 3 

E 

V 

Bv; 

44V; 

back boards 

! 2 

F 

3/ 

u 

2" 

29^/; 

stiles 

1 1 

G 

V 

3%" 

25" ^ 

bottom skirt 

i 1 

H 

V 

X 

23V; 

top trim 

; 1 

I 

%" 

1'/; 

25^' 

dust slop 

1 

j 

V 

1'/; 

84'^ 

moulding 

slock 

2 

K 

X 

lov; 

29^/; 

doors 

4 ' 

L 

X 

2” 

9" 

door battens 

' 2 

M 

X dowe! 

door pulls 

1 

N 

X 

X 

2'/; 

door lock 
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by Ervin Hickman 

Angry storms that invade Bandon, Oregon on the Pacific 
Ocean occasionally spew treasures of driftwood along the 
beaches. The town of 2,350 is situated in a natural scoop formed 
by Cape Argo and the ocean. 

One recipient of this treasure trove is Bill Magness, a 
collector of driftwood for the past 25 years. With the aid of other 
beachcombers, Magness gathers up gnarled and weathered 
pieces of redwood burl, spalted maple, and quilted fir, among 
other choice woods that survive the ocean journey along the 
Oregon Coast. Ultimately, he hopes to house his huge collection 
of flotsam in a museum. 

“Trees are beautiful, dead or alive,” the collector points out. 
“We have many kinds of native wood here: myrtle, maple, 
spalted willow and alder, Douglas fir, budded and quilted 
Oregon redwood, spruce, and budded hemlock as well. Rhodo¬ 
dendron is one of the most beautiful, along with golden heart.” 
He afso has a piece of burled white cedar for which someone 
once offered him S3,500. 

Some of his treasured wood is stored with friends since his 
home has run out of storage space. A star-shaped pattern of 
white cedar root leans against a wall near a pile of redwood 


Ervin Hickman is a freelance writer 
from Smithvilie, Texas. 


planks with quilted grain that’s drying on his living room floor. 

But Magness doesn’t Just collect driftwood for the sake of 
collecting. Together with his partner Michael Smith, he con¬ 
verts the driftwood into lumber which Smith uses to make fine 
furniture. 

“I sell about fifty per cent of my crafted furniture to tourists 
and the remainder through galleries up and down the Pacific 
Coast,” Smith declared. He says that driftwood is hard on tools 
and hard to work with because sand and gravel are imbedded in 
it. Sometimes he uses a water blaster with 2,000-pound pressure 
to clean out the wood. 

“As for the drying out process,” he said, “driftwood dries at 
the same rate as regular lumber - about one inch per year." 

Smith recently bought a piece of burled ash that is 27" across 
and 16 feet long. This driftwood was picked up by a commercial 
fisherman using a crane off the beach. Smith bought it for $ 100. 
“A rare find and well worth what I paid for it,” he declared. 

“1 like to make furniture that shows off the grain of the wood, 
like this chest of drawers” (pictured at right). "It’s made from a 
spalted maple log found on the Coss River, not far from the 
ocean.” Smith is currently working on a hutch made from 
Philippine mahogany with large wormholes made by gribbles - 
crustaceans that nibbled on it in the ocean. 

Magness and Smith once tried an experiment with alder. 
They cut down a tree, converted it to lumber, then stacked it 
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Opposite Page: Bill Magness 
walks along his ever-growing 
colled ion of driftwood. 
Left: What was once bleached 
and plain driftwood is now a 
beautifully patterned 
piece of lumber. 
Above right: This chest of 
drawers is a fine example 
of what the sea has 
in store for us. 
Right: Michael Smith prepares 
a spalted maple board for 
the next project. 


face-to-face outside for about 8 months. “When the stack was 
taken apart,” Smith said, “the spalted alder was workable and 
quite lovely.” 

“Abandoned by the Sea in Bandon-by-the-Sea, the Best 
Collection of Driftwood on the Oregon Coast,” boasts the busi¬ 
ness card used by Bill Mag¬ 
ness and Michael Smith. 

“Steinbeck could have 
written 10 books about the 
beachcombers who salvage 
driftwood from the sea,” 
claims Magness. “The old 
shipwrecks are about gone. 

The lignum vitae that was 
used for keel plates was the 
best wood,” he said. 

Both men concur in one 
belief: “They grow new 
people all the time, but they 


don’t grow good driftwood much anymore.” Not only has the sea 
already given up most of her shipwrecks, the supply of good 
driftwood is also becoming scarce due to the drying up of the 
lumber industry further up the Oregon Coast. Fortunately, the 
wood found by these two men is being put to good use. [PW] 
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Focus on Carving 


Relief Carving—The Illusion of 


by WilSiam H. McMaster 

Successful relief carving depends strongly on both perspec¬ 
tive and foreshortening. In the last issue I discussed the methods 
for creating an illusion of distance through the use of perspec¬ 
tive. This article will discuss how to create an illusion of depth 
through the use of foreshortening in the third dimension of 
sculpture. 

The dictionary definition of foreshortening is “to shorten by 
proportionately contracting in the direction of depth so that an 
illusion of extension in space is obtained.” Any surface which is 
not at a right angle to the line of sight will have to be foreshort¬ 
ened to some degree. There are many art books that describe how 
to do this in a two-dimensional picture, so we will not pursue that 
aspect. The method described here will start out following the 
dictionary definition to show you the initial steps proceeding 
from a two-dimensional representation to a relief carving which 
involves foreshortening in the third dimension. 

The best method, of course, is to depend upon your own eye's 
interpretation. However, as Leonardo Da Vinci said, “Only the 
trained eye can truly see.” Thus, by starting out in an admittedly 
mechanical way, let's hope this approach will help train your 
eyes to make it easier to carve accurately. 

To illustrate the problems that occur in carving a foreshort¬ 
ened object, let’s consider the steps involved in carving a tilted 
round object as illustrated in Figure 1 .This shows both the front 
view and the profile of the object. The front view shows the two- 
dimensional representation; the profile shows the depth in the 
third dimension. 


William H. McMaster is Chief of the Education Division of the 
California Carvers' Guild. His "Focus on Carving” is a regular 
feature in PW. 



In view A, we are viewing the circle straight on with no 
change in shape. If the circle is tilted away from us as shown in 
view B, then from the front we see an ellipse which is the two- 
dimensional foreshortening of a circle. In carving, the full depth 
to represent this circle is not always available, so the carver must 
foreshorten in depth also, as shown in view C. 

If we evoke the three-dimensional perspective rule devel¬ 
oped in the previous article of this series: “Direct depth represen¬ 
tation of a flat surface in nature results in a convex surface in the 
sculptural third dimension,” then the profile should be carved as 
shown in view D. 

Figure 1 therefore illustrates in a simple way the principles 
of the method used for foreshortening in the third dimension. 
Since most carvers work from either photographs or sketches, 
the problem is determining the orientation of the object to our 
line of sight. Describing foreshortening in words leaves much to 
be desired, so I will illustrate practical methods of foreshorten¬ 
ing with a few examples from carving projects. These will 
illustrate the procedures you will go through to lay out a 
foreshortened object. 

Releasing the Rose 

A beautiful project to carve in relief is the rose shown below 
and in Figure 2. Most of this project can be done by eye, however 
the rose itself presents conceptual problems for most carvers. 

When doing a work which involves foreshortening, very few 
sculptors can do direct carving, which is working down from 
the original surface to the details of the object. The best way to 
approach foreshortening is to lay out the orientation first, then do 
the projections necessary to foreshorten the object to fit into the 
depth of the carving wood. 

The first step is to determine the angle from which the rose 
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is being viewed. To do this you must work from some fact or 
assumption about the rose; in this case, let’s assume that the 
blossom is circular when viewed from above. Thus we know that 
we are looking at an ellipse like the circle in Figure 1. We must 
then find the tilt of the circle which will produce this ellipse. This 
is done by first estimating the location of the two axes, as 
illustrated in Step 1 of Figure 2, with perpendicular axes AA and 
BB. AA represents the full diameter of the circle, while BB is the 
direction in which it is foreshortened. 

The next step is to draw the profile of the rose (i.e. in cross- 
section) to determine the viewing angle. Lay out line PQ which 
represents the diameter of the circle and the major axis of the 
ellipse. This is the same line as BB in Step 1, but has the length 
of AA since it’s the full diameter of the rose. Then, with a 
compass set to the length of the other axis (BB), swing arc C 
around point Q. By drawing the tangent to the arc from point P, 
we have established the line-of-sight (LOS) from which the rose 
is being viewed (Step 2). Next make a sketch of the rose symmet¬ 
rically about the center line to PQ as shown, and enclose it in a 
box (Step 3). This represents the full rose in cross-section. You 
can now lay out its carving region as shown by the shaded areas 
in Step 3. If you were to carve the rose with full depth, these 
shaded areas would be the first cuts to outline the orientation. It 
is always important to firstestablish this direction before starting 
to carve. 

To foreshorten the rose so it can be carved in the depth 
February/March 1988 


available in the wood, draw a new box that is the thickness of 
your carving as shown in Step 4. Foreshortening to the depth of 
your carving wood requires that you determine the depths of the 
first two cuts, X and Y. This can be done in several ways. You 
may use ratios (the method of squares and rectangles) to repre¬ 
sent the contracted square or, as I prefer, the reflection method. 
In this method, first draw in the diagonals of your two boxes as 
shown in Step 4. These diagonals are your reflection lines. To 
find a location in the foreshortened box, such as Y, draw a 
horizontal line from this point over to the reflection line, then 
down vertically to the next diagonal, and finally back horizon¬ 
tally to below the original point. In this manner, you can find 
points XX and YY in the foreshortened box. When this is done 
for the major features of the rose, the cross-section view of the 
rose as it will be carved should look as it does in Step 5. 

Before carving, use your layout to make a clay model. This 
will aid you in the carving, plus provide a way to visualize how 
the rose will look. 

Foreshortening a Flying Gull 

In this example, let’s say you have a photograph of a flying 
gull which you wish to incorporate as part of a relief carving. 
Since the view is neither from the side nor front you know that 
the foreshortening is not straight forward, therefore you must 
first determine the bird’s flight pattern in order to carve it 
proportionately. Just as before, when we made the assumption 
that the rose was circular when viewed from above, we will use 
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A valuable exercise in foreshortening is this carving of a rose. Student Byril Terrell completed this one in cherrywood. 


the anatomical fact that the length of the bird’s body is almost the 
same as the distance from the center of the body to the beginning 
of the primary flight feathers. And so, using the sketch of the bird 
as shown in Step 1 of Figure 3, our assumption is that the length 
of the body from beak to tail (BT) is approximately the same as 
the distance from the center of the body to Points 2 and 3 on the 
wing. 

We use this information to determine the orientation. First, 
drop parallel vertical lines from these four known points on the 
bird’s body. Lay out two perpendicular lines on a clear sheet of 
plastic, one representing the body and the other the wings. These 
lines have no definite length at this time. Mark scaling points on 
the line representing the wing, starting at the body axis and going 
in each direction. Then place the piece of plastic over the four 
vertical lines and rotate it until the section I'epresenting the body 
is equal to the part representing each wing segment. The final 
result is as shown in Step 2 of Figure 2. The numbers on the wing 


segments allow you to draw the bird symmetrically around the 
body axis. 

Once this has been done, proceed to draw the top view of the 
gull as shown in Step 3. Here we have added Points I and 4 
representing the wing tips, Point 5 where the wing attaches to the 
body, and Point 6 to represent the head. With these points 
established, you can draw the profile of the top view of the bird. 
This is the shape you must contract by foreshortening in the third 
dimension of depth. The contraction is done, again by means of 
reflection off the diagonals, with the result as shown in Step 4. 
There are two profiles shown, one for the highest points and the 
other for the body. 

The final step is to build a clay model of the foreshortened 
bird from these profiles. 1 like to use a profile gauge to help 
construct the clay model. The photograph at right shows the 
profile gauge and the finished clay model, and the photograph 
far right shows the profiler being used to check the highest points 
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photos and illustrations by the author 



Step 3 


Step 4 


on the mode]. I prefer to use the 12” plastic gauge with clay rather 
than the ones with the wire probes because the plastic sliders 
work better on the soft surface of the clay. Once the clay model 
is constructed from the mechanical foreshortening, final adjust¬ 
ments in the design can then be corrected to satisfy your eyes 
before committing the project to wood. You will find that the 
step of making a clay model will greatly speed up the carving 
process, since you already know what it is supposed to look like. 
When the clay model has been finished, change the profile gauge 

Sei a profile gouge to the shape you arrive at after 
determining the contraction by following the steps in Figure 3. 



to fit so it can be used to guide the woodcarving. 

The Face in Three-Quarter View 

Probably one of the hardest car\h.ngs to do is the turned head. 
The example for this exercise is shown in Figure 4. Here again, 
the first problem is to determine the orientation of the head. For 
this, we will use the cross-sectional view of a standard head as 
developed in the series “Carving the Human Head” (Popular 
Woodworking, April/May 1986, Issue #30, Figure 2). 

The method of determining the orientation of the head is 


Then use it to help you construct a clay model. 
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Figure 4. Foreshortening the Face 


shown in Step 2 where the eyes are used as our measurement 
guide. Remember when doing this that all people have variations 
from the norm; you can see this in the illustration. In the pattern 
the model’s nose is broader than that shown in the cross-section. 
When doing your matchings, you must take these variations into 
account. 

In this case, the rotation was determined by taking the ratios 
of the widths of the two eyes as viewed. The top-view cross- 
section of a standard head was rotated until these ratios matched. 
The final step was to make the sizes match. In this case it was 

Student Richard Sperling sculpted this clay model as a carving 
reference after completing the steps in Figure 4. 



done on a reducing copier and is shown as Step 2; however, it 
could have been done just as well by using the method of 
squares. 

Again, I used the reflection method to contract the features 
and to determine the first cuts to lay out the carving area. The 
results are shown in Step 3. When making the clay model you 
will find that the nose and eyes will have to be made slightly 
more prominent than the mechanical foreshortening indicates. 
This wil I make the features more recognizable by enhancing the 
shadows. 

When the clay model has been made, the first cuts in the 
wood are to remove the shaded areas shown in Step 3 so that, 
when you start carving, the features will be in the correct 
orientation. 

In this article I have illustrated a mechanical method to do the 
foreshortening required to create an effective relief carving that 
is restricted in depth. These steps should be considered as the 
preliminary first step and not the final result. They are meant to 
get you started on the right track. You will find that the mechani¬ 
cal approach by itself will not always lead to satisfactory results. 
As the famous French sculptor Auguste Rodin put it, “It’s the 
science of bumps and hollows. You make the hollows deeper 
and the bumps higher. It’s all very tricky business because if you 
do it too much, you lose the feeling of unity.” To make the 
carving effective, you will have to change the profiles derived 
mechanically to achieve the proper optical effect. The best way 
to do this is with your clay model. 

In the carving of the Columbia Panel, there were many 
figures that had to be foreshortened. The photograph below 
shows the carving of the duck in this panel taken from a high 
angle to show the results of the foreshortening. Its foreshorten¬ 
ing was determined in the method described here and then 
adjustments were made to give the correct impression to the eye 
when viewed as part of the total scene. 

The next article in this series on relief carving will describe 
the design considerations and some of the carving techniques 
and special tools used in carving the Columbia Panel. [^1 


This duck from the author s "Columbia Panel" shows the results of 
foreshortening in a completed carving. 
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FREE 

Tool 

Catalog 

Quality 
Products For 
Woodworkers 


Send today for yoior FREE copy of our 
new colorful catailog. It’s fully illustrated 
with the finest quality tools, supplies, 
books, components, hardware and much more. 

Satisfoction Guaranteed. 

Write today for a FREE catalog. 

WGDDCRAFT SUPPLY CORP 
DepL PW28 

41 Atlantic Ave., Box 4000 
Woburn. MA 01888 



Turncraft Clock Co. 

THE PROFESSIONAL CLOCK PEOPLE 

New! 1988-1989 Catalog, $3.50 refundable with first order. 

• Battery movements - Time or Chime. 

Large variety, competitively 
priced in quantity. 

• Clock movements, dials, 
hardware and all compo¬ 
nent parts related to 
clock building. 

• 36 detailed dock patterns 
designed for novice 
thru Master Craftsman 
clock builders. 

P.O. Box 27288, Dept. PW 288 

Golden Valley, MN 55427 

1-(800) 544-1711 



WOODWORKING 

PATTERNS 



EASY TO MAKE-TRACE & CREATE 
MAKE YOUR SELECTIONS TODAY! 

□ 140 Jigsaw Patterns 

□ 125 Country Crafts 

□ 12 Childrens Clothes Racks 

□ 33 Challenging Puzzles 

□ 32 Decorative Wall Plaques 

□ 42 Car‘'Name Train” 

□ 30 Lawn Ornaments 

Send $6.00 for each package or 
any 3 FOR $12.00 or 6 FOR $20.00 


CRAFTMASTERS, Dept. PW18 
Box 8133, West Chester, Ohio 45069 



Create A Family 
Treasure With 
Kuempel Chime 

Red-i'Kut Kits 

Each case is carefully handcrafted 
by grandfathers in walnut 
cherry or oak. 

Precision West German 
movements, handcrafted 
pendulums, and individually 
handpainted moonwheels. 

Write or Call for 
Catalog $2 
1 - 800 - 328-6445 
Kuempel Chime 

Dept. 000 

21195 Mininreronifca BlvJ. 
Excftisor. MN 

.Sorting filfickmaLTS for 65 yean. 


SCROLL SAW LETTERS EASILY.. 

-li y'* ■' -,v 



...with Lettering Layout Guides! 

• Name Plates 

• Signs 

• Gifts and more 

Our unique Lettering Guides are available in many 
styles and sizes to suit your needs. Upper and Lower 
Script and Block Styics...and numbers too. 
Send $1.00 for brochure and prices to: 

G2irlaJid Ave. 

a* J Box 472749 

5AL£S Garland. Texas 75047 


Sleeveless 

DRUM SANDER 

UsesVegular sandpaper — no pre-made sleeves to buy! 



Lifetime 

Guarentee 


USE OH: 

Dnil press, mow, talfw, 
combo-toots, radiatsaw, tkllls 


IWitt of koy llohlens sandpaper 
to drum. Rubber backing Insures 
long sandpaper wear 

V x 3" long.$13,95 

2 '' X 3" tong .... $1555 

2’A''x3"long . $1695 

T X 3” long ... . $17.95 

r andZW" above.$27.95 

Set 014 above.^.95 

V*"x3"long . $14 95 

ZV4" X long , $2195 

3- X 4W^ fiwg . $23,95 

2W'x6"ltmg ... . $25.95 

rxriong. . $2795 

Add $2S0 per order for shipping. 

AVAILABLfWITH. 

’’A ’ bote wuh '/i" or 1 / 1 ” shaft 
■i/!- 20 FlH thread (ejccepi M'’ x 3“) 
•s/t- IwE (except^- X 3" and 2*' x T\ 


MC. Visa. Check or Money oftier to. 

SINGLEY SPECIALTY CO. INC. 

pa sox SOflTP GflEEMSBORQ 27403 
CALL; (919) 852-8581 


Delta 15" Hobby Scroll Saw 

SALE 

$88.00 



No. 40-500 16 * Hobby Scroll Sow IrKludea 
baalc machtno wilb .6 amp, 115 V, unlveraal 
type motor; 3 aaw bladoa; 3 . aortdlr^ diac*; 
bacKJr>g pod artd adapter. 

Motor Control.on-off rocker twitch 

Speed.variable 1100 to 2000 

cutting atrokea/mln. 


Table: I 

Size. 8 a 9 'V( 203 . 2 x 241 . 3 mm) j 

Till. 45 * right or tefl • 

Capaclllee: ] 

Throat . 15 ' ( 381.0 mm) | 

Thickneaa of cut. 1 ’A' (M. 1 mm) a 

Siroka .'/«" ( 3.2 mm) J 

Blade Length. 3 ' ( 76.2 mm) ■ 

Overall DImanalona. 8 y«xl 0 x 24 S'f 

( 222.3 X 254.0 x 625.5 mm) ■ 




MAIL OROt«5 TO: TOOL CONNtCTKJM 
1300 GALAXY wav HI 
CONCCMO. CA MS» 

MO COO'3 PLtASe . ERRORS SUBJECT TO CORRECTIOM. 


OROERS RlaCED by visa, MASTERCARD. CASHIER I 
CHECKS OR MONEY OROEftS WILL BE SHIPPED THE 1 
THE SAME DAY AUOW M WEEKS FOR PERSONAL I 
OR COMPANY CHECKS. \ 
FREE FREIGHT IN CONTINENTAL U.S A. 1 

NO HANOLINO. PROCESSING OR ANY OTHER CHARGES. ■ 
fCA RESIDENTS ADO MV. SALES TAX.) j 


Sg CALL TOLL FREE OUTSIDE CALIFORNIA 1-800-256-1722 I 

UK Mon-Fri 8 AM-6 PM PACIFIC TIME INSIDE CALIFORNIA (415) 676*3331 | 

S TOOL CONNECTION 1 

gj^ A DIVISION OF UNITED AMERICAN TRADE CORPORATION m 
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Wood Carving For Fun and/or Profitl 

Professional woodcarvings for the hobbyist 
and superior quality for the professional signmaker. 
IVEARL Y TWO DECADES OF TRIED AND PRO YEN PERFORMANCE. 



MARUN MODEL 614 

A tool for the masters...a machine of bosiness... 
and a hobby for the craftsman 
DUPLI-CARVER™ WOOD CARVING MACHINES 

fron\ Marlin Industries 

A patented five axis carving 
action allows this machine to 
complete difficult undercuts 
and contours as no other 
machine can. Complete 
machines are available 
starting as low as S300.00 

Write today ana we will rush you oar fail line catalogue! 

Marlin Indnstries, Dept. P, Rt. 70, Box 191, Caahlera, NC 28717 
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Events of Interest to Woodworkers 


February 4-28, Seattle, WA 

“On a Scale From One to Ten: Ten Top 
Turners each do Ten Turnings.” This is a 
show of ten of the nation’s most important 
woodturners. For more information con¬ 
tact Cheryl Peterson, Northwest Gallery 
of Fine Woodworking, 202 First Ave. S., 
Seattle, WA 98104 or call (206) 625- 
0542. 

February 5-7, Los Angeles, CA 
Metro-Richmond Woodworking Show 
will feature machinery, power and hand 
tools, supplies, demonstrations, semi¬ 
nars, free workshops and more. For more 
information contact (213) 477-8521 (in 
California) or 1-800-826-8257. 
February 12-14, Denver, CO 
Colorado Woodworking Show will fea¬ 
ture machinery, power and hand tools, 
supplies, demonstrations, seminars, free 
workshops and more. For more informa¬ 
tion contact (213) 477-8521 (in Califor¬ 
nia) or 1-800-826-8257. 

February 13-15, Washington, D.C. 

1988 Spring Woodworking World Show. 
4th Annual Washington D.C. Show at the 


DC Armory. For more information call 
toll free 1-800-521-7623. 

February 19-21, Milwaukee, WI 
The Greater Milwaukee Woodworking 
Show will feature machinery, power and 
hand tools, supplies, demonstrations, 
seminars, free workshops and more. For 
more information contact (213) 477-8521 
(in California) or 1-800-826-8257. 
February 27, Norman, OK 
Bowl Turning by Alan Lacer. Between 
Center, March 5, 9:00 A.M. - 4:00 P.M. 
Tuition $30 each workshop. For more 
information contact Deanna Ewoldt, 
Moore-Norman Vo Tech School, 4701 - 
12th Ave. NW, Norman, OK 73069 or 
call (405) 364-5763. 

February 29-March 1, Portland, OR 
Third Annual Workshop on Design, 
Operation and Maintenance of Circular 
and Band Saws at the Red Lion Inn, Lloyd 
Center, Portland, OR. For more informa¬ 
tion or brochures, contact Dr. R. Szymani, 
Workshop Leader, Wood Machining In¬ 
stitute, P.O. Box 476, Berkeley, CA 
94701 or call (415)943-5240. 


March 1-April 9, Worcester, MA 

Five major American craftsmen will pres¬ 
ent their work in the Gallery of the Worc¬ 
ester Center for Crafts. For more informa¬ 
tion and a brochure contact the Worcester 
Center For Crafts, 25 Sagamore Rd., 
Worcester, MA 01605 or call (617) 753- 
8183. 

March 4-6, Montreal, Quebec 

Canada Wood ’88 Exposition will be held 
at the Palais des Congres de Montreal. For 
more information contact Paula R. Lee, 
Show Manager, Canada Wood, (203) 
964-0000. Telex 649400 CAHEX WU 
STD. 

March 4-6, Montreal, Quebec 

The Woodworking Machinery & Supply 
Expo to be held at the Palais des Congres 
de Montreal, will focus on equipment, 
light machinery and supplies. The show 
will feature over 150 manufacturers, 
importers and distributors. For more in¬ 
formation contact Paula R. Lee, Show 
Manager, (203) 964-0000. 

March 4-6, Tampa, FL 

The Florida Woodworking Show will 


24 SHOWS IN 1988! 

Free Workshops ★ 100 Exhibits ★ Door Prizes 


★THE 

WOODWORK IN G 
SHOWS^ 

machineiy 
tools—supplies 


SEE THE WIDEST VARIETY OF WOODWORKING 
PRODUCTS ALL UNDER ONE ROOF 
HUNDREDS OF ITEMS 

Hand Tools * Supplies 

Richmond Centre 


Machinery 

Metro Richmond 
ColoiBdo 

Greater Milwaukee 

Rorida 

No. California 

Atlanta. 

So. California 
North Texas 
Chicago 

Upstate New York 
New York 


Power & 

Feb. 5-6-7 
Feb. 12-13-14 
Feb. 19-20-21 
March 4-5-6 
Mar. 25-26-27 
April 8-9-10 
April 29-May 1 
May 6-7-8 
May 13-14-15 
May 20-21-22 
June 17-18-19 


National Western Complex, Denver 
Mecca Convention Hall 
Curtis Hixson Conv. Ctr., Tampa 
San Jose Convention Center 
Georgia inti Conv. Ctr., Atlanta 
Los Angeles Airport Hilton 
Dallas Convention Center 
Pheasant Run Expo Hall, St. Charles 
Rochester Riverside Conv. Ctr. 
Nassau Coliseum 


Seminars by Ian Kirby - Roger Cliffe - Bob Rosendahl - 
Rude Osolnik - and other Master Craftsmen 

1-800-826-8257, In California 213-477-8521. 

Call for free brochure, 8:30-5 Pacific Time p 


Save $1 off reg. $6 admission with this ad 


A raised 
panel deer 
in two minuteSi 



Hammer Raised Panel 
Door Shaper 



• Slash production time by up to 92 percent 

• 15 to 25 minutes production is cut to 2 minutes 

• One machine does all the cuts 

• Versatile RPDC Shaper will make any size raised panel door 

• Cathedral arches without additional set-ups 

• Backed by Hammer’s 23 years of experience 

• Write or call today for more information 


P.O. Box 1393 
Santa Rosa, Ca. 95402-1393 

(707) 542-4311 



machinery COm 
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feature machinery, power and hand tools, 
supplies, demonstrations, seminars, free 
workshops and more. For more informa¬ 
tion contact (213) 477-8521 (in Califor¬ 
nia) or 1-800-826-8257. 

March 6-11, Gatlinburg, TN 
Bowl and Plate Turning and Carving - 
Technique and Design with Alan Stirt: 
Beginning to Advanced. For more infor¬ 
mation and a spring brochure write Ar- 
rowmont School of Arts and Crafts, P.O. 
Box 567, Gatlinburg, TN 37738 or call 
(615)436-5860. 

March 11-13, Columbus, OH 
1988 Spring Woodworking World Show. 
3rd Annual Columbus, Ohio show at 
Veterans Memorial Hall, Columbus, OH. 
For more information call tol I free 1 -800- 
521-7623. 

March 13-18, Gatlinburg, TN 

Woodtuming with Del Stubbs: Interme¬ 
diate to Advanced. For more information 
and a spring brochure write Arrowmont 
School of Arts and Crafts, P.O. Box 567, 
Gatlinburg, TN 37738 or call (615) 436- 
5860. 

March 20-25, Gatlinburg, TN 

Woodtuming with Del Stubbs: Ad¬ 
vanced. For more information and or a 
Spring brochure write Arrowmont 
School of Arts and Crafts, P.O. Box 567, 
Gatlinburg, TN 37738 or call (615) 436- 
5860. 

March 25-27, San Jose, CA 

The Northern California Woodworking 
Show will feature machinery, power and 
hand tools, supplies, demonstrations, 
seminars, free workshops and more. For 
more information contact (213) 477-8521 
(in California) or 1-800-826-8257. 
March 27-April 1, Gatlinburg, TN 
Woodtuming and Design with Leo 
Doyle: Beginning to Advanced. For more 
information and a spring brochure write 
Arrowmont School of Arts and Crafts, 
P.O. Box 567, Gatlinburg, TN 37738 or 
call (615) 436-5860. 

April 2-May 2, Topeka, KS 
Exhibition Notice - Topeka Crafts Com¬ 
petition 12. Open to residents of Kansas, 
Nebraska and the Saint Joseph-Kansas 
City, MO Metropolitan Area. Slides due 
February 29. Entry fee: $15 for up to three 
entries. Include a S.A.S.E. for return of 
slides. For more information contact 
Gallery of Fine Arts, Topeka Public Li¬ 


brary, 1515 West 10th St., Topeka, KS 
66604 or call (913) 233-2040. 

April 8-10, College Park, GA 
The Atlanta Woodworking Show will 
feature machinery, power and hand tools, 
supplies, demonstrations, seminars, free 
workshops and more. For more informa¬ 
tion contact (213) 477-8521 (in Califor¬ 
nia) or 1-800-826-8257. 

April 9-10, Worcester, MA 
A Visiting Artist Weekend Workshop 
Series. Design, finishing and joinery 
techniques presented by Taige Frid. Prior 
registration required. For more informa¬ 
tion and a brochure contact the Worcester 
Center For Crafts, 25 Sagamore Rd., 
Worcester, MA 01605 or call (617) 753- 
8183. 

April 15, Snowmass Village, CO 

The Anderson Ranch Arts Center is now 
accepting applications for the Maloof 
Scholarship Competition. The deadline 
forapplication is April 15,1988. Applica¬ 
tions should include: up to five 35mm 
slides of the entrant’s work appropriate to 



the category in which he/she is applying, 
a short description of the work, a resume, 
and a self-addressed stamped envelope. 
Send applications to Peter Kom, Ander¬ 
son Ranch Arts Center, Box 5598, Snow- 
mass Village, CO 81615 or call (303) 
923-3181. 

June-August, Snowmass Village, CO 

Woodworking Furniture Design Summer 
Workshops 1988. The 1988 Woodwork¬ 
ing Furniture Design Program will offer 
seventeen one and two-week summer 
workshops, The 1988 Furniture Design 
Symposium “Making a Living,” and a 
weekend workshop with Sam Maloof. 
For more information and free summer 
schedule write to Anderson Ranch Arts 
Center, Box 5598, Snowmass Village, 
CO 81615 or call (303) 923-3181. 



Bring back the magic of your first teddy bear with our irre¬ 
sistible TEDDY BEAR FAMILY. Patented Roto-Hinges 
make child-proof invisible joints that hold poses in play, on 
wall or shelf. FULL SIZE PLAN PLUS 12 Roto-Hinges only 
$12.50. Extra Roto-Hinges $9,00/doz., 2 doz. or more 
$8.10/doz, Fast FREE shipping. $1.00 subscription Plan 
and Tool Catalog, FREE with order. Send order today to: 

RJS Custom Woodworking 
P.O. BOX 12354, Dept. G 
Kansas City, KS 66112 


WOOD PARTS 

TOY, FURNITURE. CRAFT & GAME 



Wheels • Spindles 
• Balls • Knobs 
• Shaker pegs • And more! 

Since 1927! Send $1.00 for Catalog. 


P.O. Box B246PW 

Northfield, It 60093 • (312)446-5200 
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_ TOOLS _ 

PROFESSIONAL QUALITY Woodworking Knife 

Sets. Tomahawk Brand Planer, Joiner and Corru¬ 
gated Molder Knives in stock. High Speed, M-2 & 
Carbide Knives, Best Price, Best Quality and Deliv¬ 
ery. Manufactured for the Professional Woodwork¬ 
ing Trade. For free catalog, write: Tomahawk Com¬ 
pany, 136 Marietta Street NW #352, Atlanta, GA 
30303 or call 1-800-346-4338. 


WOODS 


SAW MILL DIRECT defect-free bowl/spindle turn¬ 
ing stock, lumber, logs, cants, cocobolo, lignum, 
Parakingwood, bocote, primavera, partridgewood 
and more. S.A.S.E. for list. Tropical Exotic Hard¬ 
woods of Latin America, P.O. Box 1806, Carlsbad, 
CA 92008 or call (619) 434-3030. 



BUILD THE ULTIMATE 
WORKBENCH 

Built-in Lighting 
Built-in Tool Storage 
Built-in A.C. Outlets 
Hardwood Work Surface 
$7.95 for plans to: 

Helpful Publications, 224 Albion, 

Park Ridge, IL 60068 


MAKITA Planer Clearance 

Shipped 
Freight Collect. 

Limited sale 
quantity subject 
to prior saie. 

2040 SALE $1099 2030N SALE $1299 

HIGHLAND HARDWARE 

1045 N. Highland Ave, Atlanta, GA 30306 (404) 072-4466 





Repair band saw blades in less 
ifwri rwo minutes with the 

ELECTRO 

BAND SAW BRAZER 
#101B 

Do inside contour sawing 
easier and faster. Make your 
own band saws from coil stock. 

Brazer complete with kit. 

$75.50 

Mfrd. by 

NELSON & JACOBSON, INC. 
3546 NO. CLARK ST. 
_ CHICAGO, ILL. 60657 



NATIVE CALIFORNIA 
HARDWOODS 


Expressive California Oak, Exotic Pacific Madrone, Golden 
Tanoak, Swiriy Fremont Cottonwood and Colorful Claro 
Walnut. Direct from California's largest hardwood mill. Free 
catalog or send $7.99 for a Sample Pack of all species (add 
$4,00 for shipping and handling). 

CAL OAK LUMBER CO. 

1000 Cal Oak Road. Oroville, CA 95965 
_ (916) 534-1426 _ 

THIN HARDWOODS: 1/32" to 1 /4" thick. Oak, but¬ 
ternut, cherry, maple, ash, poplar, walnut. Send 
large stamped envelope to: Shaker Miniatures, 
Dept. PW, 2913 Huntington Rd., Cleveland, OH 
44120. 

PLANS AND KITS 

MEDIEVAL TOWER MODEL, Challenging and 

exquisitely carved: Full-scale plan and explicitly 
detailed instruction manual. Build as stand-alone 
curio or lamp base. Free details/photo: Kevin F, 
Ryan, 40C Lancer Drive, Newburgh, NY 12550. 

Museum Quality Wagon Models 

Wagonmasfer plans are scaled from full size 
hides and are not ' simplified” in any way, 

Eveiy detail of construction is shown includ- 
I the ironwork. 

Full size construction drawings are available 
1/8lti and 1/12tfi scale. Send $1,00 for 
catalog-brochure. 

Wagonmaster Plans — PO Box 130-W. South Pasadena. Calif. 91030 

PLANS FOR 250 + TOOLS Catalog $1.00 (refund¬ 
able). Wood-met Services, Dept. PW, 3314 Shoff 
Circle, Peoria, IL 61604, 

FULL-SIZE WOODCRAFT PATTERNS! Folk art, 
whirligigs, gifts, toys, household 
accessories...more! Catalog of 500 fun, profitable 
designs $1.00 Accents (BR-28), Box 7387, Gonic, 
NH 03867. 




BULLDOZER REPLICA 

Any wood craftsman will be proud to build and own this one- 
of-a-kind wooden bulldozer replica. Its hefty size (15Lx9.5W 
x8.5H) will cornplimcnt any fireplace mantle or office desk. 
Looks authentic. Can be built with ordinary shop tools from 
any kind of wood. This unique "dozer" can easily be mass 
produced and sold profitably. Han pack includes step-by-step 
instructions and full size drawings. PLANS S14.95. 

ELCO Products - Box 126-E. Waukomis, OK 73773 

25 UNIQUE WOODCRAFTS - Riding toys, child 
furniture, kitchenware, more. Planbook/lnstruc- 
tions $8. Send to: WoodPlans (C), P.O. Box 392, 
Washougul, WA 98671-0392. 

PARALLEL HAND SCREW CLAMPS $2.95 
each in "6-clamp kit" (unassembled wood and 
hardware), plus $2,50 shipping and handling. In¬ 
formation $1.00 (refundable). Wood Smythe, 
RR1, Box 292, Dorsey, IL 62021. 

BLUEPRINTS...77 OUTSTANDING BARNS, 

Workshops, Garages, Mini-barns, Homes. Inex¬ 
pensive! Beautiful! Catalog $4 (refundable). ASH¬ 
LAND BARNS, 990PW BUTLERCREEK, ASH¬ 
LAND, OR 97520. 
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PRE-CARVED WOOD CARVING BLANKS 


YOU CAN CREATE A UNIQUE WORK OF ART. EASILY UNDER¬ 
STOOD PHOTO INSTRUCTIONS ANYONE CAN FOLLOW. 80% 
COMPLETED, 7" HIGH. AN IDEAL GIFT FOR ANYONE. SEND 
STAMPED ENVELOPE FOR OTHER 
BLANKS AVAILABLE, 


10 EASTERN WHALER.S9,95 

12 INDIAN CHIEF.$9.95 

14 8ISON,,. S15.93 

N-2 CARVING KNIFE . . $6.95 

ADD Si QQ FOfl $HlPnHD CKAflOES 

WEST FALLS WOODCARVDIG 

7458 ELLICOn RD. WEST FALLS, N.Y. 
716-662-3648 14170 



TOYS OF WOOD, Free plan information, Tarjany 
Designs, Box 8846 Dept. G, Calabasas, CA 91302 


FOR SALE 


CASTOLITE Liquid Plastics. Crystal clear, col¬ 
ors. For casting, embedding, coating, fiber- 
glassing, repairing and reproducing with our Mold 
Making Supplies. Catalog $2.00. Write to: CAS¬ 
TOLITE, Dept. 88B/PW, Box 391, Woodstock, IL 
60098. 


PEG-1000 WHOLESALE 


GREEN WOOD STABILIZER 

10 pounds $19.00 plus $3.20 shipping 

FREE wood finishing guide and products catalog from 

GENERAL FINISHES, Box 14363G. West Allis. Wl 53214 
Ptwne 414-774-1050 with M.C. or VISA. 


REUGE SWISS 



MUSICAL MOVEMENTS 

Lists, Prices, and 
Specifications Data 

WOODSMITHS 

128 Henry .Road West 
Enola, PA 17025 


Classified 


SAVE! BUY DIRECT! BAND SAW BLADES. 
FROM 5’ TO 30' LENGTHS. ALL AMERICAN 
MADE! FOR CATALOG SEND STAMPED ENVE¬ 
LOPE TO: FIXMASTER, BOX 49191-7, AT¬ 
LANTA, GA 30359. 


BAND SAW BLADES - 1/8" - M/2" width, any 
length, NEXT DAY SERVICE, Free Catalog. (614) 
484-1500 GOOD WOOD, Inc. P.O. Box 35, 
Belmont, OH 43718. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

SPRAY-ON SUEDE LINING: Finish any project 
with a soft touch. Free Brochure with sample. 
DonJer Products, llene Court-Bldg. 8G, Belle- 
mead, NJ 08502, (201) 359-7726. 

PROFESSIONAL just $3/copy\ 

STAINED GLASS 

If you work with stained glass, this monthly magazine 
will be your bible. Techniques, projects, lush color 
photos, tool evaluation and analysis by experienced 
professionals. $12/year (10 issues). Satisfaction guar. 

Professional Sfained Glass 

I 245 West 29lh St., Dept P-2, New York, NY 10001 

LEATHER CRAFT- PROFITABLE HOBBY - Big 

56 page wholesale catalog features Leather, Tools, 
Kits, Belts, Buckles, Finished Products...Send 
$2.00 Refundable. Leather Unlimited, PW125, 
Belgium, Wl 53004. 


BUY WATCO, DEFT, BEHLEN at substantial 
savings. Free price list. Woodluvr Supply, 14084 
State, North Royalton, Ohio 44133. 

CAMP WEKEELA FOR BOYS/GIRLS: Canton, 
Maine. Seeks dynamos June 17-August 21, 1988 
for positions in woodworking. Contact: Eric/Lauren 
Scoblionko, 130 S. Merkle Road, Columbus, OH 
43209 or call (614) 235-3177. 

HAVE YOU EVER WANTED TO BUILD A 
WOODEN BOAT? Come to Maine and take our six 
week course. The Rockport Apprenticeshop, P.O. 
Box 539P, Sea St., Rockport, ME 04856 or call 
(207) 236-6071. 

INFORMATIVE 176 PAGE CATALOG for wood¬ 
workers, woodcarvers, upholsterers, antique re¬ 
storers, including many unusual, hard-to-find 
items. Send $1.00 to Van Dyke's, Dept. 50, Woon¬ 
socket, S.D. 57385. 

CLASSIFIED MARKET INFORMATION; 
Classified Display. $40.00 per inch for 1 
issue, $35.00 per inch for 3 time rate (3 con¬ 
secutive issues): $30.00 per inch for 6 time rate 
(6 consecutive issues): Classified Rate: 75 
cents per word; 15 word minimum. Payment 
must accompany all Classified ads (not 
commissionable). Deadline for Issue 42 (Apr/ 
May ’88) is Feb. 15, 1988. Popular Wood¬ 
working, 1300 Galaxy Way #8. Concord, CA 
94520,(415)671-9852. 


Fresh Off The Workbench At Popular Woodworking 



Boioklets 


PtfMilar WMdmrkiAg 


Decorative 
Storage Planter 



EGW 


Never-before-piiblished plans, complete with cutting 
lists and step-by-step instructions. 

Create a classic country kitchen accessory, 
perfect for storing your late harvest. 

Build yours with an original Popular 
Woodworking plan. 


A decorative and functional way to 
unclutter a room. Grow plants in your 
furniture! Drawers on both sides make it a 
useful room divider. 


Only $3.00 Each 
Order Yours Today! 


r 
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Send to; 

Popular Woodworking 
1300 Galaxy Way Suite #8 
Concord, CA 94520 

□ #3100 Potato and Onion Bin $3.00 

□ #3200 Decorative Storage Planter $3.00 
Please make check or money order payable 
to: Popular Woodworking. (California 
residents please add 6.5% sales tax.) 

Name_ 


Address, 


^ City, State, Zip_ 
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The Late Harvest 
I Potato and Onion Bin 
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by Curt Mobley 


Denser Moments in Woodworking History 

Throughout woodworking history there have been many bright moments and brilliant discoveries. These are often sighted by 
historians. They neglect, however, to note the thick attempts and dull moments that are all too common in woodworking. In an 
attempt to end this disparity, we present Some Denser Momems in Woodworking History. 




1963: Bucky Halfbrite invented the square drill bit for drilling square 
holes. As seen here, he has yet to try out his new invention. (Bucky would 
later invent the solar-powered night light.) 


1972: The riding belt sander was invented by Clarence Woodhead. 
Although originally intended only for use on hardwmod floors, impatient 
woodworkers began using it on tabletops as well. This led to many un¬ 
fortunate accidents when inadequately secured tables flipped over and 
faulty brakes sent riders flying off the edge. Later-model riding belt 
Sanders came with a seat belt and roll bar, but it was too late. Lawsuits 
had been filed; the machine was outlaw^ed; and Clarence Woodhead was 
out of business. 



198.5: Hoping to combine two of his favorite activities (running and 
woodworking) jogger Miles Airobik built a treadmill-powdered lathe. 
Unfortunately, he miscalculated the gear ratio and had to run 137 miles 
in order to turn a single table leg. Apparently this was too stressful for 
Miles, who soon developed a severe case of shin splints and was forced 
to give up woodworking. 
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Tribute to a Shop Teacher 

by Norma T. Balding 


For well over three decades they have come,.., 
Other people’s sons: 

Boisterous, brash, uncaring, insolent; 

The lazy ones, the quiet ones, the defiant ones. 

:: He takes them all, because they say he must, 

: This gentle giant, tough ex-Marine. 

Into his shop, his classroom, his outsize hands. 


"Teach them, shape them, train them,” 
■: The counselors say. And so he tries. 

And if he yells, and yell he does. 

It is only that he cares. He wants 
Kids to have BOTH hands 
When they leave his shoproom door! 


Amid the whirring motors, sanding dust; 
Youthful sweat and woodsy scents:.. 

Among the shavings on the floor, 
OCCASIONALLY a diamond shines through; 
A young mind grows, skills emerge 
And pride in craftsmanship is born. 

A few catch the spirit of creation, 

The satisfaction from a finished piece; 

Some revel in the lustrous sheen 
Of hand-rubbed cherry, walnut and oak. 


While other men build our bridges, skyscrapers, churches, roads,. 
His job is building character .; 

This teacher, with a lathe and knowing hands, 

Turns a parquet bowl: Exquisite, lasting, satin-smooth. 


And through the years, in his unique vpay. 
Turns BOYS into MEN. 
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ORDER YOUR BACK ISSUES OF POPULAR WOODWORKING 


□ #1 

□ #2 

□ #5 

□ #6 

□ #7 

□ #8 

□ #9 

□ #10 

□ #11 

□ #12 

□ #22 

□ #25 

□ #26 

□ #27 


□ 


□ 


#28 


#29 


Qty. 


_ $_ 


Price 

May’81 $1.00 _ 

Sound and J(s Effects 
Goodwill's Contract Shop 
July ’81 $1.50 _ 

Assembly Furniture 
Solar-Heated Wood Dryer 

Feb/Mar ’82 St.50 

A Chair Is Born 
Rima Fixture 

Apr/May’82 $1.50 _ 

Making Wooden Boxes 
Abrasive Beit Cleaner Test Report 
Table Sc/vi' Hints 

Jun/Jul ’82 $1.50 

Interview with Sam Maloof 
Make a Maloof Table Pedestal 
Create a Maloof Finish 

Aug/Sep’82 $1.50 _ 

Starting a Woodworking Business 
Table Saw Maintenance 
Rockwell Speed Block Sander 
Oct/Nov ’82 $1.50 _ 

Staining Wood 

Quest for the Thinnest Blade 

Marketing 

Dec/Jan ’83 $1.50 _ 

Selecting a Portable Sander 
Sealacell Wood Finish Test Report 
Evolution, of an AlFWood Box Design 

Feb/Mar’83 $1.95 _ 

Model Making with Laser Technology 
Estimating and Bidding 
W(}od Finishes 
Apr/May ’83 $1.95 

Mitering and Beveling Techniques 
A Day with De Cristoforo 
Bud Vases 

Dec/Jan '85 $2.25 _ 

Oak Waste Basket 

Router-Cut Tongue and Groove Joinery 
Turning Your Hobby Into Cash 

Jun/Jul ’85 $2.25 _ 

Octagonal Pedestal Table 
In-The-Round Carving 
Building the Strip Canoe 

Aug/Sep ’85 $2.25 _ 

Building Your Own Fruit Dryer 
Sharpening Woodcarving Gouges 
Joining Open Panels 
Oct/Nov '85 $2.95 __ 

The Computer Desk 

Alternate Bowl-Turning Techniques 

Cradle Table with Magazine Bin 

Dec/Jan ’86 $2.95 _ 

Cedar Hope Chest 
1 he Shamisen Process 
Blind-Wedged Peg Joint 

Feb/Mar ’86 $2.95 _ 

Making a Piano Bench 
Signaling Sailor Whirligig 
Carving the Human FI cad 


Subtotal 

$ _ 


n #30 

□ #31 

□ #32 

□ #33 

□ #34 

□ #35 

□ #36 

□ #37 

□ #38 

□ #39 

□ #40 


Price Qty. Subtotal 

Apr/May ’86 $2.95 _ $_ 

Hidden-Haunched Mortise & Tenon 
Sturdy Trestle Table and Stool 
Boatbuilding 

Jun/JuI ’86 $2.95 _ $_ 

Make Your Own Solar Kiln 
Making a Watch Clock 
Penultimate Patio Chair 

Aug/Sep ’86 $2.95 _ S _ 

Martha Thompson's Magical Mirrors 
Power Carver's Tool Cabinet 
Building a Wine Rack 

Oct/Nov ’86 $2.95 _ $_ 

How to Make a Serving Bowl 
Home Entertainment Center 
Art of Sandblasting Wooden Signs 

Dec/Jan ’87 $2.95 '_ $_ 

Universal Table Saw 
Veneered Vertical Tambours 
Build-lt-Yourself Backgammon Board 

Feb/Mar ’87 $2.95 _ $_ 

Building a Butcher Block Work Center 
Ladder-Back Rocker 
Amazing Folding Stool 

Apr/May ’87 $2.95 _ $_ 

Folding Picnic Table 

Build a High Chair 

Carving an Arabian Stallion-Part I 

Jun/JuI ’87 $2.95 _ $_ 

Iniennew with James Krenov 
Plate Joiner Test Report 
Koa Dinner Table 

Aug/Sep ’87 $2.95 _ $_ 


Joiner's Toolbox 
Dovetail Joinery 

Connecticut River Valley Desk on Frame 

Oct/Nov ’87 $2.95 _ S_ 

Relief Carving 

Make Your Own Handscrew Clamps 
Tall Chest of Drawers 

Dec/Jan ’88 $2.95 _ $_ 

Making Box Joints on the Table Saw 
Biplane Walker 
Preparing Stock by Hand 

Add $2.00 postage and handling for up to 
ten copies. If ordering more than ten copies, 
add $2.00 per lot of ten. 




All available back issues for 
only $45.00. 




^This price includes postage and handling.^ 


□ Personal Check 
Card#_ 


Please send my back issues to: 
Name_ 


n Visa/^Mastercard 
_ Exp. Date_ 


Address 
City_ 


State. 


Zip. 


Send your order and payment to: 

Popular Woodworking Back Issues, 1300 Galaxy Way Suite #8, Concord, CA 94520, 




























































NOW ADVANCED LASER-CUT 
FREUD BLADES ARE ON SALE! 



CONVENTIONAL FREUD LASER 

TECHNOLOGY TECHNOLOGY 


... SO ARE 
DADO SETS! 

Freud Carbide Tipped Dado Sets will produce a 
smooth and accurate groove when cutting either with 
or across the wood grain. Properly stressed and ten¬ 
sioned outside blades feature extremely sharp and 
steeply beveled carbide teeth that leave clean edges. 

The laser cut blade bodies ensure the quietest run¬ 
ning dado you can buy. 

The 4 chippers and 2 outside blades can cut a width 
up to 13/16 of an inch. Can be used on softwood, 
hardwood and veneered plywoods with excellent 
results. 





Bore 

List 

Sale 

DS-306 

6" 

set 

5/8" 

168.13 

125.00 

DS-308 

8" 

set 

5/8" 

205.89 

135.00 

DS-310 

10" 

set 

1" 

288.30 

205.00 

DS-312 

12" 

set 

1" 

429.69 

310.00 



Laser Cut Blade Bodies 

Laser Technology allows Freud to produce one of the 
quietest running, safest, and accurate running saw 
blades in the world. 

Expansion slots on the Freud industrial saw blade are 
cut with a laser and are only .003 or less wide (about 
the thickness of a human hair). This assures tension¬ 
ing strength for a true cut. It creates a quieter blade 
because there are no large holes or wide expansion 
slots for the air to whistle through. It guarantees a safer 
saw blade as there are no plugs in the expansion slot 
that can fly out when the blade is in use. 

With this advanced technology, all shoulders and 
gullets are identical in shape and most important 
strength. The arbor holes are perfectly center and 
rounded by precision grinding. An extra step to 
guarantee a true running blade. 


Cross 
General Cut 

Item No. Dia. Teeth/Grind Purpose Wood 


Special Carbide Mix 

Freud produces a special mix of carbide at their own 
factory. It is produced from titanium and carbon using 
cobalt as a binder. Producing this important part of the 
saw blade within their own factory, assures the con¬ 
sistency and quality needed to hold a sharp edge. 

The carbide is induction brazed onto Freud’s laser pro¬ 
duced blade bodies. This process is computer con¬ 
trolled to guarantee uniformity of brazing. A razor edge 
is then put on the teeth with a 400 grit diamond wheel. 
This guarantees you of a blade that will provide a max¬ 
imum of production hours before sharpening is 
needed. 


8", 9" and 10" have 5/8" Bore. 

12" and 14" saws have 1" Bore. 

E = EXCELLENT G= GOOD F= FAIR 
NR- NOT RECOMMENDED 


Rip 

Plywood Plastic Wood List Sale 


LU72M010 

10 

40 ATB 

G 

F 

F 

NR 

F 

78,49 

52.95 

LU72M012 

12 

48 ATB 






104.76 

79.95 

LU73M008 

8 

48 ATB 






82.01 

60.95 

LU73M009 

9 

54 ATB 

G 

G 

G 

NR 

NR 

91.16 

60.95 

LU73M010 

10 

60 ATB 






91.16 

43.25 

LU78M008 

8 

64 TCG 






107.21 

89.50 

LU78M010 

10 

80 TCG 

G 

G 

E 

E 

NR 

133,93 

99.50 

LU78M012 

12 

96 TCG 






161.23 

129.25 

LU78M014 

14 

108 TCG 






190.29 

135.25 

LU82M010 

10 

60 TCG 






98.89 

71.50 

LU82M012 

12 

72 TCG 

G 

G 

G 

G 

NR 

141.18 

110.50 

LU84M008 

8 

40 Comb 






81.87 

56.76 

LU84M009 

9 

40 Comb 






81,25 

58.75 

LU84M011 

10 

50 Comb 

E 

G 

G 

NR 

G 

85.28 

49.75 

LU84M012 

12 

60 Comb 






128.87 

93.25 

LU84M014 

14 

70 Comb 






153.66 

110.95 

LU85M008 

8 

64 ATB 






106.74 

89.95 

LU85M009 

9 

72 ATB 






116.72 

73.25 

LU85M010 

10 

80 ATB 

NR 

E 

G 

G 

NR 

126.90 

61.50 

LU85M012 

12 

96 ATB 






153.71 

109.50 

LU85M014 

14 

108 ATB 






170,53 

118.95 

LM72M008 

8 

24 Rip 






65.22 

49.50 

LM72M010 

10 

24 Rip 

NR 

NR 

NR 

NR 

E 

74.22 

48.25 

LM72M012 

12 

30 Rip 






99.08 

62.95 


218 Feld Ave., High Point, NC 27264 
For the dealer nearest you call 1-800-334-4107 (In NC; 919-434-3171) 


treud. 
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At only $599, the Delta 14" 
Wood Cutting Band Saw is one 
of the best bargains around. 

But the truth is, its low price 
is really the least important 
reason for buying one. 

A much better reason is 
that its versatility and heavy- 
duty construction make it an 
ided choice for jobs like 
contour cutting, straight cut¬ 
ting, or resawing. Another is 
it ^ cut wood, plastic, building 
materials, bakelite, and even non- 
ferrous metals. 

And of course, there are even 
more reasons. Like its smooth¬ 
running, precision-balanced 


aluminum wheels. A powerful 
% HP motor with resUient 
mounting that virtually elimi¬ 
nates noise and vibration. 
Double-sealed, lubricated- 
for-life ball bearings. And a 
protective, enclosed steel 
stand. All of which will help 
you enjoy years and years 
of dependable operation. 

Last but not least is the 
legendary quality and perfor¬ 
mance we’ve built into every 
Delta tool for the past half cen¬ 
tury. And come to think of it, 
that’s probably the best reason 
of all. 

So be reasonable. Don’t buy a 


Delta 14" Wood Cutting Band Saw 
because of its low price. Get one 
because it’s the most durable, 
versatile, accurate saw in its class. 
And don’t forget to check out the 
quality Delta accessories available 
for it, too. 

Call toll-free for the name of 
your Delta dealer. Delta Interna¬ 
tional Machinery Corp., 800/438- 
2486 (in PA, 800/438-2487). 

Model 28-283 with enclosed steel stand and % HP 
motor. Offer good only on purchases from partici¬ 
pating dealers in the continental U'S., Alaska, and 
Hawaii from January 1 until June 30. 1988. 

Adslta 

Building On Tradition 









